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Tus life of Arthur Lee, one of the most active, devoted and 
efficient of our negociators abroad, from the very outset until 
nearly the close of the revolutionary war, is accompanied by a 
large quantity of papers relating to the most important of our for- 
eign transactions of that period ; together with his literary and po- 
litical correspondence during a large part of his public life. The 
result of which, and we think every attentive reader will arrive at 
the same result, is, that Arthur Lee was beyond all doubt one of the 
most faithful and zealous of the many who were distinguished 
throughout the whole of our country’s darkest days, for uncom- 
promising fidelity and unwavering zeal; that he was among the 
foremost of our few friends at a period long anterior to the outbreak- 
ing of that wonderful war ; that for the greater part of the time, he 
was fettered by, or associated with men, who while they laboured 
less, effected less, and suffered less, have carried off all the hon- 
ours, and left him to neglect; and his memory to comparative re- 
proach. If we look through our histories, the amount of all we 
find touching the character or services of Arthur Lee, might be em- 
bodied in-a single page, and that page would give a reader no just 
idea of the character of the man, or the nature of his labours in 
our behalf. However wonderful it may appear, such is the truth ; 
and there can be no doubt, we believe, in the minds of any who 
are acquainted with the histories of our country, after they have 
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read this memoir, and the private papers accompanying it, that a 
new measure of justice —a new standard of belief, with regard to 
the public as well as private characters of the worthies who did 
the work of the Revolution, is about to be established for pos- 
terity. 

The. fact is that our historians all copy each other ; what one 
says, another says. The finest passages in all, the very language 
of many, with the accompanying reflections, may be generally 
traced up, author by author, and book by book, till we are landed 
either in the diary of Dr. Gordon, or the ordinary newspaper 
speculations and reports of the day. Not that historians are never 
to follow each other in any case; not that they are to invent 
their facts ; but surely they should not be allowed to copy each 
other, page by page, in matters of conjecture, hypothesis, or nar- 
rative ; to borrow every thing from their predecessors—warp 
and woof—to steal their brooms ready made. They should think 
for themselves, judge for themselves, and weave their own story 
in their own way. But they seldom or never do this. What 
one believes another believes, what one says another says. You 
have only to know the order in which their books have appeared, 
to be able to trace the wisest reflections, the greatest errors, and 
the most absurd stories. Let us try for example to find out how 
many men were lest by the British and by ourselves in the cap- 
ture of Fort Washington—let us take up all our histories, and 
search them deliberately, one after the other ; and the result is 
that we find an error somewhere of nearly five hundred men on 
the part of the British, and a thousand on our part. Our 
historians are unanimous in declaring that nearly three thousand 
were captured by the British; and yet, if we refer to the letters 
of Washington, which letters were actually published long and 
long before the best of our histories were made, we find that the 
garrison at the time of the assault could not have amounted to 
so many as two thousand—so that probably, instead of twenty- 
seven hundred, we lost but seventeen hundred men there. This 
error, if it is an error, is neither corrected nor accounted for by 
any of the following writers~Botta, Marshall, Ramsay, Warren, 
Gordon. 

So too, if we refer to the earlier transactions of our country— 
the siege and capture of Louisburg, for example, in 1745; we 
find not only the same stories, but the same stories told in the 
very same language, and aecompanied with precisely the same 
reflections, related by at least half a dozen of our popular histo- 
rians. We may particularly refer to the anecdote of a man, who 
having enlisted for the expedition, was observed to be provided 
with a ruffled shirt, and being asked what that was for, replied 
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that he had been promised the governorship of the place ; to the 
anecdote of another, who having caught the contagion—a preach- 
er, if we do not mistake—waited on Sir Wm. Pepperell, or gov- 
ernor Shirley, we forget which, and told him that he had hit 
upon a method of discovering whether the approaches were 
mined ; which was for two persons to go upto the walls together, 
one of them with a beetle to strike on the earth, and the other 
to lay his ear to it, and watch the reverberation,—the worthy 
gentleman had probably grown old over Josephus, and might 
never have heard of the invention of gunpowder, nor have sus- 
pected the danger there might be in sounding for mines within 
reach of a cannon-shot: to the profound reflections touching 
the character of the enterprise,—an enterprise planned by a ci- 
vilian who knew nothing of war, conducted by a merchant, who 
had never seen powder burnt seriously, and carried through a 
course of uninterrupted blundering to a most triumphant issue, 
by men who, if they were not altogether of a piece with the 
preacher who believed that one might feel his way in safety up to 
the very walls of a fortified city, the Dunkirk if not the Gibrai- 
tar of the new world, nor altogether so provident as the soldier, 
who got ruffled before hand with a view to the governorship, 
were so amazingly ignorant of the difficulties that lay in their 
path, and so ill provided for them, that if they had been five 
times as strong as they were, and forty times better informed, 
they would not have entertained the idea for a single hour of 
carrying such a place, either by siege or assault. It would ap- 
pear to be true however, and worthy of remembrance, that but 
for a series of extraordinary accidents—providential accidents if 
you please—which were regarded at the time as nothing less than 
so many direct and special interpositions of God in our behalf ; 
but which with a different result would have been recorded for- 
ever as so many providential, or it may be miraculous warnings 
to forbear, the expedition would have utterly and shamefully 
failed on the very outskirts of the enterprise. It may be re- 
membered that the original plan was projected by governor Shir- 
ley, that it was debated a long while under an oath of secrecy 
and with closed doors, and finally rejected ; that notwithstanding 
every precaution, it leaked out (through a family-prayer) and got 
spread among the people; that the merchants and those who 
were engaged in the fisheries got together, and petitioned the 
governor to have the subject reconsidered : that it was reconsid- 
ered forthwith, and carried at last by one vote—the casting vote 
of the lieutenant-governor, in the absence of several who were 
known to be opposed to the measure, and among others of Mr. 
Oliver, who fell and broke a leg on his way to the house, where- 
by the casting vote of Mr. Hutchinson, who had been opposed 
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to it in the committee, came in play, and was given for it, with a 
view to conciliate the governor; that notwithstanding the refusal 
of the other provinces, and of the British Admiral on the West- 
India station to co-operate with New-England, they still perse- 
vered and finally accomplished their object—by the help of an 
Indian and a bottle of rum (1)—just in time to escape the rainy 
season, large succours from France, and utter annihilation. 
There are many such events in our history, and they ought to 
be remembered ; but then, if they are remembered, it should be 
not as miracles wrought in our favour, unless we are honest 
enough to record every similar accident which occurred on the 
other side as miracles wrought for the enemy. If we dwell up- 
on the eseape of Washington, after the battle of Long Island— 
the fog—the extraordinary change of weather, and yet more ex- 
traordinary blindness of the enemy ; if we rely upon the provi- 
dential escape of our whole army, when, after being so hotly pursu- 
ed by a superior force, through village after village, of New Jersey, 
the pursuer being always in sight of his prey, we were allowed to 
pass over a broad, rapid river, with all our ordnance, baggage, and 
military stores: if we boast of the repeated escape of our gene- 
rals in the south, owing to the sudden—the almost instantaneous 
rise of the rivers, when we were hardly safe on one side before 
the mounted enemy appeared on the other—if we believe these 
things and say these things for ourselves, we should believe as 
much and say as much for the enemy,—who escaped in the south 
over and over again, by precisely the same accident, and on sev- 
eral other oceasions had as much right to brag of the special in- 
terference of Jehovah—the Father, not the Destroyer of Men. 
As with these matters, so with others, about which we are still 
in the dark, notwithstanding all that has been told us by the bi- 
ographers and historians of our country. Take for example the 
fire which destroyed a third part of New-York city, immediately 
after it was evacuated by Washington and taken possession of by 
Sir William Howe. To this hour, nobody appears to remember 
that previous to the evacuation, Washington wrote to Congress 
on the subject, and being fully aware of the danger there would 
be in trying to keep it, and of the advantages the enemy would 
derive from its possession during the depth of winter, advised 
the destruction of the city by fire—to be so managed however, that 
the reproach might fall upon the enemy. It was so managed—the 


(1) The reader will have the expedition of Arnold against Quebec in his mind— 
the single gun discharged by the last of the terrified guard, as they ran off—the ac- 
cidental death of Montgomery, the American Wolfe—and the disastrous issue of 
what, but for his death, might have been successful : perhaps too, he may be re- 
minded of the death of Ross during the late war—a circumstance which undoubtedly 
saved Baltimore. 
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town was fired—and up to this hour, the eneray do bear the 
reproach, if not altogether as the work of design, at least as the 
effect of strange and culpable carelessness. 

No better illustration could be had of our contentedness with 
whatever is related by our historians. Let them say what they 
will, we have no reproaches to breathe, no doubts to satisfy, no 
enquiries to urge, no misgivings to appease. Whatever they 
write, we are willing to read—it is no fault of ours if they are 
wrong in every page ; it is no business of ours though they should 
convert the biography of nations into a great lubberly story-book. 

Here we find George Washington, the commander in chief of 
the armies of the revolution, actually proposing what had never 
been suggested before,—the destruction of a great capital, to hin- 
der it from being made use of by the enemy ; urging fifty years 
ago, what was done for the first time but the other day, as every 
body appears to believe, in the invasion of the North, by 
that Giant of the South, followed by an army of giants, who were 
utterly overwhelmed by the blow—and yet the fact is forgotten : 
And although the plan was laid before a committee of congress, 
and rejected in due form of law, to appease the people, who, in 
some way or other, had got a hint of the project, notwithstanding 
the more than Roman virtue that kept it a secret for a long while 
—the fire did afterwards take place, and the British were and are 
even to this day believed to be the authors of it ; still not a hint 
do we find—that possibly they who had a direct interest in pre- 
serving the city for winter quarters, (the British) were not very 
likely to fire it—nor that, if it had been fired as proposed by Wash- 
ington, it was too much to expect of human virtue that the repre- 
sentatives of the people of New-York should ever avowit. One 
or two cases more of a similar nature and we shall go forthwith to 
our review. Till the memoirs of Wilkinson appeared, no one of all 
our numberless historians and quasi-historians had ever been able 
to see the why and the wherefore of Gen. Charles Lee’s move- 
ment before his capture: not one had ever looked at a map of 
the country while tracing the narrative : else he could not have 
been so blind as to overlook the truth which Wilkinson has point- 
ed out—namely, that Lee at the time of his capture was moving 
his command to a point altogether incompatible with his duty to 
the commander in chief, and most probably with a view to strike 
a similar blow to that which was immediately afterwards struck 
at Trenton by Washington—a blow which instantly changed the 
whole aspect of the war, and re-established him at once and for- 
ever in the hearts of our people. Hence the neglect of orders 
—the delay—the surprise—and the capture of Lee; and hence 
the salvation of the country: for if Gen. Charles Lee had anticipated 
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Washington, just at this critical moment, when our affairs were 
at the worst, and all eyes were beginning to turn away from the 
commander-in-chief, or toward the conqueror of Burgoyne, the 
conspiracy to remove the former by a trick (2) which was about 
to go into operation, would probably have been successful. 

It is in fact but the other day that our people began to under- 
stand the true character of Washington himself; and the time is 
not yet arrived for them to be acquainted with that of Benjamin 
Franklin. Well do we remember the reproach and obloquy that 
pursued him, who first undertook to say that George Washington 
was not a great general—that more than once, and particularly by 
fighting on Long-Island, when he had no ships, and the enemy 
could sail round it, his want of generalship had well nigh destroy- 
ed all our hopes at a blow—that Greene and Lee were far better 
generals—though neither could have brought us through such a 
war as Washington did by his very want of generalship, his he- 
roic apathy to reproach—his utter disdain of military glory, with 
all its brilliant enterprises and glorious achievements at the charge 
of others; that in addition to all this, George Washington was a 
man of almost ungovernable passions, and that he acted on more 
than one occasion of importance like a madman-—while engaged 
in the most awful duties of his high station—now riding alone 
against the enemy at Kipps-Bay, cutting down his own troops and 
firing bis pistols into the faces of the cowardly miscreants as they 
poured by him, and only foreed back from the danger by the di- 
rect personal interference of a friend; now erossing the North 
River in a paroxysm of rage and sorrow, and carrying with him 
Knox, Lee, and several others—men whose loss at that time 
would have been irretrievable—in the face of the British, who 
were actually storming a fort on the opposite shore, (3) and 
watching every possibility of suecour: and now throwing him- 
self (4) between the heads 6f two columns, the moment before a 
charge, and receiving the fire of both. Perhaps we should re- 
mark here, that although this anecdote is told by all our histori- 
ans, and was never doubted till within a few years, it has been 
substantially if not positively denied by Wilkinson, who declares 
that he himself saw Col. Mawhood, the Hessian leader, upon a 
white horse, riding through'the thick of the fray, with two spaniel 
dogs playing about his horse’s heels. But now, as we have said 
before, the character of Washington has begun to be rightly un- 


(2) The plan was to review the campaign for the year, and pass a public vote of 
censure ; which, it was believed the spirit of Washington would never brook, and 
a resignation was therefore expected to follow of course. 

(3) Fort Washington. . (4) Battle of Princeton. 
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derstood by a portion of our peopie ; one of the greatest and best 
of men, if not absolutely the greatest and best that ever lived, 
he was—but still a man. The day is not far distant when as 
much may be said for Dr. Franklin. 

This Life of Arthur Lee, where, though nothing is insinuated, 
every thing is cautiously said—as if the author still feared that 
overwhelming popularity which half a century ago was too much 
for the subject of his memoir and truth and justice too—even this 
book were enough to show, that whatever were the merits of 
Dr. Franklin as a philosopher, a thinker, a writer and a states- 
man, he was neither the patriot nor the philanthropist we have 
hitherto delighted to believe ; but much more neglectful of our 
country’s deepest and holiest welfare, and in plain language much 
more unfaithful to her than his worst enemies ever dared to in- 
sinuate. For ourselves, we are notafraid to say that if this book 
tells the truth—and we believe it does—one of our greatest and 
best men, after deserving and enjoying the highest reputation for 
probity, patriotism, and severe inflexible virtue, for full fifty years, 
became a sort of stock-jobber on the necessities of his country in 
his old age: that if he did not actually and directly participate 
in the spoil, which others, by his neglect or confidence were.ena- 
bled to wring from her with safety, he played into their hands 
year after year, in spite of the remonstrances of a high-minded 
and jealous co-adjutor, that he withheld, or suppressed, or neglect- 
ed to preserve the evidence of abominable waste and fraud by Silas 
Deane, Beaumarchais and others, and finally protected them from 
punishment and perpetual reproach, by the authority of his char- 
acter and the weight of his unbounded influence. 

But before we tear away that curtain of the past, one word of 
Arthur Lee, to give the reader a general idea of his character 
and doings. He was born in 1740—sent to England at an early 
age ; was at Eton school; graduated as a doctor of medicine at 
the university of Edinburgh—obtained a prize for a botanical es- 
say in latin——made the tour of Europe—returned to Virginia and 
set up asa medical practitioner—forsook the trade and went to 
England to study law—attracted the attention and enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir Wm. Jones, Dr. Price, Edmund Burke, Dun- 
ning, Alleyn, and Glynn; took the field for his country in the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the day—had a controversy with 
Junius himself on the right of Parliament to tax America—was ap- 
pointed colonial-agent for Massachusetts--quarrelled with Wedder- 
burne—gave himself up altogether to American affairs ; was ap- 
pointed secret agent of congress, and in the fall of 1776, joint- 
commissioner to the court of France with Dr. Franklin and Silas 


Deane, and sole commissioner to the court of Spain—laboured 
night and day in our service till his return to America in 1780; 
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whither he came to clear up his character against the charges of 
Silas Deane, supported by the whole power of Benjamin Franklin. 
He prevailed—and prevailed in such a way that the congress 
would not even entertain the enquiry with regard to him, but 
contented themselves, with calling for information about the 
foreign affairs of the country ; though he insisted on ——— 
for every cent he had been trusted with, either by the Unite 
States or by Virginia, for whom he also negociated large loans, 
and did account with both to their unqualified satisfaction. After 
which they appointed him a commissioner to treat with the 
Northwestern Indians, and finally one of the Treasury-board, at 
which he continued from 1784 to 1789, and that he died in 1792. 
Such is an outline of his life as presented in this book; but 
we have his journals abroad and at home, his political papers and 
memoirs, and a few eminently characteristic letters, from such 
men as the late John Adams, Samuel Adams, James Ramsay— 
with not a few from other distinguished men, which were not worth 
preserving, and which it is likely would not have been preserved, 
but for the titles or names of the authors, even by a whe 
employed upon the biography of akinsman. Generally speaking, 
the style is pretty good, though not remarkable either for strengt 
or beauty ; and the management of the work (barring the bad 
French and a considerable quantity of mere gossip) of a nature 
to make it valuable for posterity. Forenergy of style,in Mr. A. 
Lee, take a letter in vol. i. p. 146: the note to Junius, and what 
follows. 


** DecemMBER 8, 1777. 

** Amico,—My last might serve as an answer to your’s. We have power to re- 
ceive, not to make, overtures. Voila la difference. We have as much dignity, 
and I hope more reason on our side. If therefore they stay for overtures from us, 
I promise you they will not receive them till their faith can move our mountains. I 
hoped something from this negociation, and therefore more willingly lent myself to 
it. But I now see too well their abundant pride and folly to think the public will 
derive any advantage from it. ‘They are determined to make us a great people by 
continuing a contest which forces us to frugality, industry and economy ; and calls 
forth resources which without such necessity would never have been cultivated. I 
have long thought that if they intended us the benefits their conduct will bring us, 
we should owe them mountains of gold. Adieu.”’ 





** The omigration of our ancestors, you are pleased to say, deserved no praise. 
But did it deserve the worst of all punishments, the loss of liberty? We are not 
setting up any new claim, but opposing it in you. We are exclaiming against your 
invasion of those rights which are essential to the existence of freedom, against the 
infringement of those privileges which we have enjoyed and exercised for more than 
acentury. The question is not whether we shall be perfectly free, but whether we 
shall be perfectly enslaved. While the crown possessed over us all the executive, 
the judicial, and three-fourths (so at least it isin Virginia) of the legislative authority, 
while this country exercised a supreme legislative power respecting our trade, and 
while we had no power of impeachment, it is plain we were far fom pares the 
rights of Englishmen. Indeed we retained but that single — of the constitu- 
tion which arises from giving and granting our own money : and it is of that, you 
would finally strip us. It is Soe this we are contending, and I hope shall ever con- 
tend till we receive full and ample satisfaction.””—Vol. i. p. 227. 
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*« The policy of administration seeined now, to take the colonies one at a time, 
and to begin with Massachusetts, which they considered the strong hold of liberty in 
America. This mode was suggested by Sir Francis Bernard and Governor Hutchin- 
son, and to them the execution was trusted. Some difficulties were to be smoothed 
by changing the charter mode of electing counsellors, and there was no doubt, that 
for this and other purposes the charter was to be altered. Knowing this, and the 
consequences of it, | was equally astonished and concerned to find that Dr. F—n 
had attempted to lull the province to sleep by assuring them they had nothing 
to fear on that subject. That he could be deceived as to the designs of administra- 
tion, I could hardly believe. That he was bribed to betray his trust I had not sus- 
pected. It remained therefore, as the most probable conjecture, that he endeavoured 
to lull his constituents into security, that he might prevent any commotions which 
would hazard the lucrative posts he possessed. From whatever motive the deception 

rang, the mischief of it was such as to render a counteraction of it necessary. For 
that purpose the following letter was written ; but it was written in anger, and yet 
the experience I have since would justify the worst interpretation of his conduct. 
[Published in full, page 215 of this volume, under date of ‘ Temple, June 
10th, 1771.’]’’°—Vol. i. p. 257- 


For discrimination of character his account of Wilkes and 
others. 

**T have dined with Wilkes, in the King’s bench. He speaks very warmly of 
America, and highly applauds their proceedings. The Farmer’s letters are much 
read here, but to little purpose, though universally admired, and no answer attempt- 
ed. They continue of the same opinion, without a single reason for it, and continue 
in obstinacy what they began in ignorance. [ord Hillsborough told me he was both 
greatly pleased and informed by them, but he wished Mr. Dickinson had accommo- 
dated his reasoning to the necessity of a supreme power. I observed that Mr. Locke 
had executed that with great perspicuity. This lord is affable and plausible ; has a 
routine of argument which he uses to every one, and on all occasions, without giving 
time foran answer. He appears to me to be extremely shallow, and he is detested in 
Ireland for his arbitrary principles.’’—Vol. i. pp. 189, 1990. 

** His grace (the Duke of Richmond) seemed to be an oppositionist more from 
having little else to do, than from clearly comprehending the object and grounds of 
his opposition.’’—Vol. i. p. 258. 

Having now disposed of the author, and of the subordi- 
nate matters of style, let us take up the question referred to 
above. We are not afraid, though he is, to try the character of 
Benjamin Franklin upon the charges preferred in the private 
journal of his co-adjutor ; and were we furnished with similar 
proof, we should not scruple to pass judgment upon all our wor- 
thies in the same way ; buried though they are, with everlasting 
pyramids growing up, story by story, over their ashes—a part of 
our history and our glory though they are, with all their magnifi- 
ceat deeds and sublime courage interwoven with all that is be- 
lieved, whether true or false, of our country ; so incorporated 
into the very bone and muscle of our national character, that 
they cannot be searched into nor interrogated now, but at the 
hazard of provoking one universal burst of indignation. As if 
though their country is charged with the keeping of their ashes 
and the guardianship of their sepulchres—she were afraid to let 
them be visited by the accusing spirit of the age ; as if though 

VOL. 11.—No. 6. 37 
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their reputation does belong to her, she has any other interest 
there, than such as all have in the truth, whatever it may be, 
rather than falsehood—whatever that may be. If our greatest 
and best men were traitors or blockheads, let it appear; and the 
sooner it appears the better. To avoid enquiry—to shrink from 
the bitterest and fiercest that ever tore its way into the household 
of death, or thundered over the wreck of empires, what is it but 
to acknowledge that we are afraid to have our idols tried in the 
only way that can prove their worth. Let them burst asunder 
like the images that were betrayed by Daniel, and let their frag- 
ments be scattered to the four winds of heaven, if they are not 
of the family of the true God. 

But we have been so carried away by our subject, and said so 
much on the subject of our histories and biographers in general, 
that, instead of reviewing this as we should wish to do, we must 
be satisfied with extracting a few passages, and referring to a 
multitude more, which deserve to be studied,—not merely read 
but studied, by those who are neither afraid to know the truth, nor 
unwilling to judge for themselves. 


In 1771, Arthur Lee writes thus to Samuel Adams concerning 
Benjamin Franklin : 


**T have lately read in your papers an assurance from Dr. Franklin that all de- 
signs against the charter of the colony are laid aside. This is just what I expected 
from him ; and if it be true, the Dr. is not the dupe but the instrument of Lord 
Hillsborough’s treachery. That Lord Hillsborough gives out this assurance is certain, 
but notorious as he is for ill faith and fraud, his duplicity would not impose on one 
ge ae of half Dr. F.’ssagacity. And indeed what reason is there for this change ? 

s the oppressive plan against America abandoned ; or is it discovered that an inde- 
pendent council will be less troublesome in the prosecution of it than they hitherto 
have been? Neither the one nor the other ; and though the reasons I have already 
mentioned compelled his lordship to suspend the execution of his scheme, yet to 
trust that it is therefore laid aside, is a d of credulity and infatuation which I 
hope will never be imposed on the assembly. ‘The minister’s aim in these assurances 
is manifest, not only to remove the ogium which the discovery must bring upon him, 
without his plans being executed, but to lull to sleep that vigilance and precaution 
which the detection would produce on your side, and which would much embarrass 
if not frustrate his design. Could he thus smother your suspicions and silence all 
opposition from you, he would have nothing to obstract him but the agent, from 
whom his apprehensions cannot be very great. ‘The possession of a profitable office 
at will, the having a son’in a high post at pleasure, the grand se of his resi- 
dence here being to effect a change in the government of Pennsylvania, for which 
administration must be cultivated and courted, are circumstances which, joined with 
the temporising conduct he has always held in American affairs, preclude every ra- 
tional hope that in an open contest between an oppressive administration and a free 
people, Dr. F. can be a faithful advocate for the latter ; or oppose and expose the 
former with a spirit and integrity which alone can, in times like these, be of any 
service. By temporising, I mean consulting the inclination of ministers and acti 
conformable to that, not to the interests of the province. Thus when the Rocking- 
ham administration espoused the American cause no man was more zealous or active 
than Dr. F., since that he has been totally inactive ; and his icular partizans 
here, the Quaker merchants, were op to the late measure of petitioning for the 
repeal of the revenue act ; though the exciting the merchants and manufacturers 
here to petition against it was the great benefit expected from the non-importation 
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agreements with you, which the Dr. immediately after advised the Philadelphians 
not to violate. é artifice of this is manifest, that advice made him popular in 
America, his preventing the effect of it recommended him to administration here ; 
and in consequence we see, that though accounts of that letter were transmitted to 
Lord Hillsborough, the writer stands in the same place and favour as before, though it 
is a fixed rule of conduct with his lordship to displace all those who not only oppose, 
but who do not conform perfectly to his plan. 

I feel it not a little di ble to speak my sentiments of Dr. Franklin, as your 
enerous confidence has placed me in the light of a rival tohim. But I am so far 
rom being influenced by selfish motives, that were the service of the colony ten 

times » I would perform it for nothing rather than you and America, at a time 
like this, should be betrayed by a man, who, it is hardly in the nature of things to 
suppose, can be faithful to his trust.””—Vol. i. pp. 216, 218. 


And thus of both colleagues, in page 162, vol. i. And here it 
is but justice to observe, that in every fact he appears to be borne 
out by the records of the day and the proceedings of congress. 


** 1 see by the public prints with you that my quondam colleague is assuming all 
the merit of what has been done here, and I know is forming a fection against your 
friend. I should never have opened my lips on this subject, did not their assuming 
merits which they do not deserve, make it an act of duty to state the facts. So far 
then were my colleagues from having any peculiar merits in the treaties, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty I persuaded them to insist on the acknowledgment of our 
independence and recognition of our sovereignty. ‘These were proposed by your 
friend, evaded by his colleagues, and only admitted after being re-urged in a manner 
that made them apprehend the consequences of an opposition they could not justify. 
It was also in spite of the opinion, reasonings and even remonstrances of your friend, 
that they would insert two articles of the treaty which were unanimously condemned 
by congress, and have been expunged here. After this one would imagine they 
might have been contented with an equal share of praise, when in truth their con- 
duct merited censure. ‘They will force me one day or other to bring the proofs of 
these things before congress and the public, when I am sure they will shed 
some of their borrowed plumes. 

1 look forward with hope to the time when a peaceable establishment of what we 
are contending for, will permit us to retire to the private walks we have been forced 
to quit. To the enemies who have risen up against me personally, it seems my 
place is an object of envy. I tell you, my friend, I have experienced more cares 
and anxieties in two years’ occupation of it than in all my life besides. You may 
therefore guess that when the public shall think my services no longer necessary I 
shall not repine at being dismissed. But it is mot a little unpleasant to be deprived 
of that praise that constant toil and assiduity in the public service have deserved, 
and submit to be traduced by those who, instead of consulting a interest 
when in office, have made immense private fortunes for themselves their depend- 
ants ; who are occupied in two things only, their own gain and the abuse of every 
one who will not sacrifice the public to their views. Mr. —— is generally under- 
stood to have made L.60,000 while he was employed here, and Dr. Bancroft his 
clerk, from being pennyless, keeps his ——, his house, and bis carriage. Mr. — 
from being a clerk in a sugar-bake house in London, is become a capital merchant 
here, loading a number of ships on his own account, while gentlemen of the first 
fortunes in America cannot get remittances on credit for their subsistence. ‘These 
things are notorious, and there are no visible sources of this prosperity, but the pub- 
lic money, and state secrets to trade upon. It may be useful to you to know these 
things as they concern the public. My opposition to these proceedings have made 
all are concerned in them my bitter enemies.’’ 


With regard to the expenditure of money, we have this, and 
many other similur entries in Mr. Lee’s private journal : 
« Panis, Nov. 2d. Going to Passy, according to the appointment, I found Mr. 
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Deane had set out for Fontainbleau with Mr. Chaumont, to endeavour to obtain from 
Mons. Sartine a reversal of the above orders. Dr. F. was to open the letters, and 
then send them after Mr. D. All this was done without one word of consultation 
with me, or the least attention to me. Dr. F. mentioned the affair of borrowing money. 
I told him I could not discover that congress had directed us what to do with the money 
if we borrowed it ; that if it was to be expended by us, it was proper that we should give 
an account first of what had already passed through our hands ; that I was very uneasy 
at being responsible for so great a sum of public money, without being able to obtain 
any account of its expenditure, which I had repeatedly desired might be made out. He 
answered it was as much my business as his ; why did I not make it out? there was 
no reason to suspect any misapplication. I replied be had certainly misapprehended 
me. I had suggested no suspicion, but desired that which was just, reasonable, and 
absolutely necessary. I appeated to him whether I had ever refused to bear my 
part in doing business ; but to make out an account when I was not possessed of a 
single paper for the purpose, was not possible. A great deal of the money had been 
expended in my absence, and almost all without consulting me. In consequence I 
was utterly incapable of giving any account of the expenditure. He said I had as 
many papers concerning it as he had ; that we had sent an account of the principal 
articles in our last despatches to congress. I said I could not recollect it. He called 
for the paper, and it appeared to be only the estimate of what we were to expend, 
with very little account of what we had spent. He then proposed that we should 
altogether collect the account from Mr. Deane’s books. ut when, he would not 


determine, and so that went off like every thing else, unsatisfactorily.’,—Vol. i. pp. 
346, 347. 


Numerous examples might be given of concealment, stratagem, 
and trickery on the part of Deane, supported by Franklin, for 
the purpose of keeping Mr. Lee, their fellow-commissioner, from 
a knowledge of their joint doings. They signed public letters 


and most important papers without consulting him ; they received 
despatches and made contracts without allowing him to know a 
word of the matter. The journal is crowded with facts in proof; 
but we shall refer the reader to no more than the following : 


*© 22d. Went to Passy. Young Mr. D. not yet gone ; gave him a letter for 
Richard Henry Lee. He said his directions were, not to let Mr. Delap know he was 
at Bourdeaux, Mr. Deane being busy, Mr. L. talked over with Dr. F. what 
passed at Versailles, but no reason wus given for concealing from him, that the gov- 
ernment despatches were received. He wus at Passy both Saturday and Sunday. 
The communication would not only have been decent, but would have prevented 
him from asking a ridiculous question of Mr. Girard. In the evening Mr. Lee visited 
Mr. commissioner Izard, who asked him if he had heard any thing of a proposal 
to the commissioners, within a few days, from England. Mr. L. said no. He replied 
‘then you are ill-treated, and you ought to call Mr. D. to a severe account for his 
conduct ; for that Paul Wentworth had a meeting with Mr. D., to whom he made 

ropositions, which Mr. D. gave to the French ministry.’’ Mr. L. said he had not 
| one syllable of it; that he would enquire into it ; but that being a public 
wrong, he could not resent it personally. Dr. F. had mentioned to Mr. L. both Sun- 
day and this day, that Dr. Bancroft was expected from London, for he had written 
on the 9th, that he should set out in a few days ; that he, Dr. F., was therefore ap- 
prehensive that he was seized. Mr. L. said this was the first time he had ever heard 
of his being in London, and it was a little surprising such a step should have been 
taken without his knowledge, if Dr. Bancroft was in any office of trust under the 
commissioners, and if he was not, he could not understand why he had access to 
their papers, and even had the key, which Mr. L. had repeatedly asked for in vain. 

‘© 23d. Mr. L. went to Passy at 12 0’clock. Dr. F. out, and Mr. D. just come 
in. Nothing ready for considering or signing.””—Vol. i. pp, 366, 367, 
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** 24th. Mr. D. having mentioned that there were letters which pressed for an- 
swers, it was to meet next day for that business. When Mr. Lee went ac- 
cordingly to Passy, he found Mons. de Beaumarchais and Dr. F., Mr. D. not coming 
nor sending any excuse.’’—Ib. p. 368. 

** Tuesday was appointed for an explanation of all this. Mr. D. not coming, no 
business was done.’’—Ib. p. 369. 

** 13th. Mr. L. received a note from Dr. F. and Mr. D. that they proposed to 
send away the despatches on the 16th. ‘This was the first communication from them 
on the subject. It implied that it was to be the only one, and that neither of the 
treaties were to be authenticated, nor the letter considered, nor the person to whom 
they were to be entrusted, made known to Mr. Lee. The next day Mr. L. went to 
Passy at the usual hour of meeting, to see whether, being on the spot, any consul- 
tation would be had, or communication made. He found Dr. F., to whom he com- 
municated a conversation between Count Maurepas, and Mr. Forth, an ny spy 
and corrupter, sent in the character of the king’s confidential friend. Dr. F. in re- 
turn entertained him with some very agreeable philosophical conversation, and they 

arted without one word on the despatches, &e. In the evening Mr. L. wrote a 
etter to his colleagues, to know whether their note really meant what it imported, 
that no consultation was to be had upon the despatches. To this they replied next 
day, that they were and had been willing to consult with Mr. L. on any thing rela- 
tive to sending away the despatches. Mr. L. then sent his secretary to know when they 
chose to meet, and when the express would go. Dr. F. answered that they would 
meet on the 16th at 10 o’clock, and that he was surprised at Mr. L.’s asking the 
other question, as he had been before informed the express would go on the 16th. 
Mr. L. then wrote them a letter, stating their conduct, the unsatisfactoriness of their 
notes, and that the sending away the despatches without a consultation would be so 


very extraordinary, that he must believe that they would be the subject of the mor- 
row’s consideration.’’—Ib. pp. 394, 395. 


At the time when the treaties were preparing with France, 
when every thing depended upon the discretion, if not upon the 
promptitude of Doctor Franklin, we have the following facts : 


** 23d. Went to Passy in the morning, but found Dr. F. just going out, the co- 
pying not finished, the translation not begun, and no business to be done. A young 
renchman coming in, Dr. F. sent him into the little room where his grandson was 


copying the treaty ; and Mr. L. going in soon after, found the treaty upon the table, 
and_ the young Frenchmen close to it. This is mentioned to show how vain it was 
to enjoin secrecy where there was so little discretion.”’—Ib. p. 382. 


** 24th. Went to Passy in the evening, as the most likely time to find them dis- 


engaged, but Dr. F. was not at home ; his grandson said they had been comparing 
the French with our plan, but that the copying was not finished, nor the translation 
begun. He observed, that his grandfather's dining out every day prevented any 
business from being done, and that he was to be out again next morning. A very 
unpromising state of things, when boys make such observations on the conduct of 


their g athers.’’—Ib. 

But we must throw aside the pen—the subject grows upon us. 
We did hope to find room for examining the valuable suggestions 
and statesmanlike views of Mr. Lee on the subject of the fifth, 
eleventh and twelfth articles ; of the behaviour of Silas Deane, 
the unquestionable roguery of Beaumarchais, and the probability 
of their being in partnership; and of the manner in which the 
best parts of the treaty were effected, chiefly by the management 
and perseverance of Arthur Lee, against the views of his col- 
leagues. But we have no room for more ; and shall now con- 
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clude with what the author says—tamely enough and timidly 
enough to satisfy every body, except the lovers of plain truth 
and resolute justice, of the misunderstanding between Arthur 
Lee and Dr. Franklin: 


** The separatation between Mr. Lee and Dr. Franklin was caused by the insidious 
acts of those public agents, whose unfaithfulness Mr. Lee had been impelled by a 
sense of duty to expose. Some of them had been acquainted with Dr. Franklin in 
America, and had enjoyed his confidence, which they then deserved. Dr. Franklin 
was by nature, of an easy and confiding disposition ; and age had added to this in- 
herent indisposition to doubt and contention. At the time of his going to France, 
he had attained an advanced age. ‘The reader will remember that he declined the 
mission to Spain, to which he had been appointed by congress shortly after his arri- 
val in France, ‘ on account of his infirmities.” He was now therefore indi to 
action, and to those duties the performance of which required activity and vigilance. 
The immunities and privileges of age were cheerfully extended to him by his younger 
ommepe Hence the frauds and irregular proceedings of agents, who did not act 
immediately under his eye, were not 80 soon descried, nor so clearly seen by him as 
by Mr. Lee, whose vigour and health, yet unimpaired by years, permitte: him to 
undertake the more minute and laborious duties of the commission, and whose ac- 
tive habits led him through a more enlarged sphere of action and investigation. The 
charges of Mr. Lee were denied ; and his suspicions, which afterwards were proved 
to be well-founded, were declared to Dr. Franklin to be the suspicions of a petulant 
and unamiable temper. He permitted his mind, to be affected by these representa- 
tions ; and being disinclined to laborious examinations of accounts, and to a scrutiny 
into the conduct of others, which would necessarily offend them, and thus ruffle the 
* even tenor of his way,’ he at length lent a doubtful ear to Mr. Lee, while he turned 
a willing one to those, whose object and policy induced them to wish to avoid the 
control of his energetic colleague. His kind and unsuspecting disposition was im- 
posed upon and deceived. He became cold and distant in his manners towards 
Mr. Lee ; and gave a degree of countenance to defaulting agents, which proved 
injurious to the public interests. Mr. Lee resented this conduct on the part of 
Dr. Franklin, and openly and fearlessly stated its consequences to the United 
States. A rupture at last took place ; and their broken frieudship was never repair- 
ed.’’—Vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 


The above is what the author (Richard Henry Lee) says; but the 
subject of his memoir, Arthur Lee, tells a different story. The read- 
er is only to compare the testimony of the record, the facts in the 
case, taken from the journal of Arthur Lee, and compare them with 
the summing up of the biographer to feel the justice of a remark 
made in page 287, namely, that the author is afraid of the popu- 
larity of Dr. Franklin: so much afraid, that he dares not tell the 
truth, even over the grave of his injured and betrayed kinsman. 

How little we know after all, of the motives, the hopes, the 
errors, the intrigues, and the real character of the men who were 
foremost in the war of the Revolution. But justice, though late, 
will overtake the best of them. A few, a very few, were better 
than they appear, a few much worse ; but a large majority were 
short-sighted, rash, improvident, sordid, or ambitious. Hardly a 
man foresaw, or had a right to expect the results that have 
ensued. To say all in a word—rue History or tue Revo- 
LUTIONARY WAR IS YET TO BE WRITTEN. 
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UNPUBLISHED POETRY. 


Tue following passages are from the manuseript-works of a 
young author, about to be published in Baltimore. He is entirely 
a stranger to us, but with all their faults, if the remainder of Al 
Aaraaf and Tamerlane are as good as the body of the extracts here 
given—to say nothing of the more extraordinary parts, he will 
deserve to stand high—very high—in the estimation of the shi- 
ning brotherhood. Whether he will do so however, must de- 
pend, not so much upon his worth now in mere poétry, as upon 
his worth hereafter in something yet loftier and more generous— 
we allude to the stronger properties of the mind, to the magna- 
nimous determination that enables a youth to endure the present, 
whatever the present may be, in the hope, or rather in the be- 
lief, the fixed, unwavering belief, that in the future he will find 
his reward. “I am young,” he says in a letter to one who has 
laid it on our table for a good purpose, “I am young—not yet 
twenty—am a poet—if deep worship of all beauty can make me 
one—and wish to be so in the more common meaning of the word. 
I would give the world to embody one half the ideas afloat in 
my imagination. (By the way, do you remember—or did you 
ever read the exclamation of Shelley about Shakspeare >—‘ What 
a number of ideas must have been afloat before such an author 
could arise !’) I appeal to you as a man that loves the same beau- 
ty which I adore—the beauty of the natural blue sky and the 
sunshiny earth—there can be no tie more strong than that of 
brother for brother—it is not so much that they love one another, 
as that they both love the same parent—their affections are al- 
ways running in the same direction—the same channel—and can- 
not help mingling. 

I am and have been, from my childhood, an idler. It cannot 
therefore be said that 


* I left a calling for this idle trade, 
A duty broke—a father disobeyed’— 
for I have no father—nor mother. 

I am about to publish a volume of ‘ Poems,’ the greater part 
written before I was fifteen. Speaking about ‘ Heaven,’ (1) the edi- 
tor of the Yankee says, ‘He might write a beautiful, if not a 
magnificent poem’—(the very first words of encouragement I ever 
remember to have heard.) I am very certain that as yet I have 
not written either—but that I can, I will take oath—if they will 
give me time. 

The poems to be published are ‘ Al Aaraaf’—‘ Tamerlane’— 


(1) A poem by the author of Al Aaraaf, mentioned in No. III: 168. 
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one about four, and the other about three hundred lines, with 
smaller pieces. ‘Al Aaraaf? has some good poetry, and much 
extravagance, which I have not had time to throw away. (2) 

* Al Aaraaf? is a tale of another world—the star discovered by 
Tycho Brahe, which appeared and disappeared so suddenly— 
or rather, it is no tale at all. I will insert an extract, about the 
palace of its presiding Deity, in which you will see that I have 
supposed many of the lost sculptures of our world to have flown 
(in spirit) to the star ‘ Al Aaraaf’—a delicate place, more suited 
to their divinity. 


Uprear’d upon such height arose a pile 
Of gorgeous columns on th’ unburthened air— 
* Flashing, from Parian marble, that twin-smile 
Far down upon the wave that sparkled there, 
And nursled the young mountain in its lair : 
Of molten stars their pavement—such as fall 
Thro’ the ebon air—besilvering the pall 
Of their own dissolution while they die— 
Adorning, then, the dwellings of the sky ; 
A dome by linked light (3) from Heaven let down, 
Sat gently on these columns as a crown ; 
A window of one circular diamond there 
Looked out above into the purple air, 
And rays from God shot down that meteor chain 
And hallow’d all the beauty twice again, 
Save when, between th’ Empyrean, and that ring, 
Some eager spirit flapp’d a dusky wing : 
But, on the pillars, seraph eyes have seen 
The dimness of this world : that grayish green 
‘That nature loves the best for Beauty’s grave, 
Lurked in each cornice—round each architrave— 
And every sculptur’d cherub thereabout 
That from his marble dwelling ventured (4) out, 
Seemed earthly in the shadow of his niche— 
Archaian statues in a world so rich ? 
Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis— 
From Balbec and the stilly, clear abyss 
Of beautiful Gomorrah !—oh ! the wave 
Is now upon thee—but too late to save ! 
Far down within the crystal of the lake 
Thy swollen pillars tremble—and so quake 
The hearts of many wanderers who look in 
Thy luridness of beauty—and of sin. 


(2) This will remind the reader of the following anecdote. Your sermon was 
too long sir—why didn’t you make it shorter? J hadn’t time. 

(3) The idea of linked light is beautiful; but, the moment you read it 
aloud, the beauty is gone. To say link-ed light would be queer enough, notwith- 
standing Moore’s ‘* wreath-ed shell ;’’ but to say link’d-light would spoil the rhythm, 

(4) The word in the original was peered: we have changed it for the reason 
stated above. ; 

* Alluding to a prior part. 
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——Silence is the voice of God— 

Ours is a world of words: quiet we call 

«* Silence’’—which is the merest word of all. 
Here Nature speaks—and ev’n ideal things 
Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings ; 
But ah ! not so, when in the realms on high, 
The eternal voice of God is moving by, 

And the red winds are withering in the sky ! 


From Tamerlane— 


The fever’d diadem on my brow 
I claimed and won usurpingly : 
Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 
Rome to the Cesar—this to me? 
The heritage of a kingly mind 
And a proud spirit, which hath striven 
Triumphantly with human-kind. 
* * * * 


On mountain soil I first drew life, 
The mists of the Taglay have shed 
Nightly their dews upon my head ; 

And, I believe, the winged strife 

And tumult of the headlong air 

Hath nestled in my very hair. 

* * » * 


So late from Heaven, that dew, it fell, 
Mid dreams of one unholy night, 
Upon me with the touch of Hell— 
While the red flashing of the light 
From clouds that bung, like banners, o’er, 
Seem’d then to my half-closing eye 
The pageantry of monarchy ; 
And the deep trumpet-thunder’s roar 
Came hurriedly upon me telling 
Of human battle (near me swelling. ) 
* * * * 


The rain came down upon my head 

Unshelter’d, and the heavy wind 

Was giantlike—so thou, my mind ! 

It was but man, I thought, who shed 

Laurels upon me—and the ruash— 

The torrent of the chilly air 

Gurgled within my ear the crush 

Of empires—with the captive’s prayer ; 

The hum of suitors, and the tone 

Of flattery round a sovereign-throne. 
* * * * 


Young Love’s first lesson is the heart : 
For mid that sunshine and those smiles, 
When, from our little cares apart, 
And laughing at her girlish wiles, 
I’d throw me on her throbbing breast, 
And pour my spirit out in tears, 
There was no need to speak the rest— 
No need to quiet any fears 
Of her—who ask’d no reason why, 
But turned on me her quiet eye. 
8 
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Tamerlane dying— 


Father ! I firmly do believe— 
I know—for Death, who comes for me 

From regions of the blest afar, 

(Where there is nothing to deceive) 
Hath left his iron gate ajar ; 

And rays of truth you cannot see 

Are flashing thro Eternity— 

I do believe that Eblis hath 

A snare in every human path ; 

Else how when in the holy grove 

I wandered of the idol, Love, 

Who daily scents his snowy wings 

With incense of burnt offerings 

From the most undefiled 

Whose pleasant bowers are yet so riven 

Above with trelliced rays from Heaven 

No mote may shun—no tiniest fly 

oo lighting of his eagle eye. 
How was it that Ambition crept 
Unseen, amid the revels there, 

Till, growing bold, he laugh’d and a 
In the tangles of Love’s brilliant hair 


Passage from the minor poems. 


If my peace hath flown away 

In a night—or in a day— 

In a vision—or in none— 

Is it therefore the less gone ? 

1 am standing mid the roar 

Of a weatherbeaten shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Some perticles of sand— 

How few ! and how they creep 

a my fingers to the deep ! 

My early hopes — 
ent gloriously awa 

Like lightning from t e sky 

At one so will I. 


Having allowed our youthful writer to be heard in his own be- 
half,—what more can we do for the lovers of genuine poetry ? 
Nothing. They who are judges will not need more; and they 
who are not—why waste words upon them? We shall not. 





DEATH OF JAMES WILLIAM MILLER. 


Or this amiable and highly-gifted young man, our late coadju- 
tor, it would not be possible to speak the plain truth, without ap- 
pearing to be guilty of exaggeration. He was emphatically what 
another has called him in the letter below, emphatically a man of 
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genius ; and from what we know of him, we do believe that he 
would have been after a few years, something more and better— 
much more and much better. When he left this part of the world, 
it was with exa'ted and solemn views of what he owed to the 
Giver of all gifts (both good or evil), and with a fixed, we believe 
with a most unconquerable resolution to be what those who knew 
him well assured him, as if they and he were upon a death-bed, 
that he was intended to be. 

Our first acquaintance with Mr. Miller was rather out of the 
usual way. We had met with several pieces of poetry, under 
the signature of Inez, in the Boston Literary Gazette, and be- 
lieving the author, to be no woman, but a man, and a man too of 
singular power, we spoke of them as we thought they deserved. 
Not long after this, we received a letter from the editor and pro- 
prietor of that paper, saying that his health and circumstances 
would not allow him to carry it on, even to the end of the year, 
unless an arrangement could be made for uniting it with the 
Yankee, then published at Portland. A letter or two passed be- 
tween us, and we were waiting for a reply, when a young, black- 
haired man, with fine eyes and a very pale face, entered our stu- 
dy one day, and offering his card, seated himself in the most ex- 
traordinary trepidation. It was James William Miller. We were 
instantly acquainted: and although he insisted on making us a 
present of the subscription list to the Boston-Literary-Gazette 
(which we forthwith presented in the same way to the then pro- 
prietors), we had a strong belief as well as hope, that he would 
one day or other be paid for it, by the avails of his co-editorship. 
In that we have been disappointed. With the strongest desire to 
contribute largely and regularly to the journal, after the union 
took place, he never did, and we fear never would have done a 
tithe of what he most religiously intended to do, in that way. He 
was too entirely a man of genius-—too sensitive, too easily al- 
armed, too easily excited, and much too easily depressed. In 
other matters, he would have done all that he ever undertook to 
do, and more. He was growing healtuier every day, and we are 
convinced that if he had been spared to our country a few years 
longer, he would have done her high honour by his literary la- 
bours. We never had a man of a purer, or a finer spirit for that 
work. 

One single anecdote however, will give the reader a better idea 
of what he was and of what he might have been, after a few 
years of trial and study, than all that we could urge in a general 
way. Some years before we knew him, he had been wicked and 
foolish enough to eat opium in play—it became a habit—he be- 
gan to love it with passion—to live upon it—and all that period of 
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his life was like a dream to him. All that he remembered of it, 
after he had abandoned the evil habit, by one magnanimous effort 
of such strength as none but extraordinary men are endowed with; 
after he had broken the spell forever that fettered him as with the 
bands of sleep—or worse than sleep, of death and a delirious death 
—all that he had saved from the wreck of that best period of his 
adventurous youth, was the recollection—that he went abroad ina 
dream—journeyed through England in a dream, living on opium 
the while, and literally on nothing else for days and days togeth- 
er—pawning his wardrobe (which he never redeemed) piece by 
piece for afew shillings, which were instantly spent for such 
board-and-lodging as he could buy of an apothecary, as others do 
at adram-shop ; that he wandered away among the beauties and 
ruins and monuments of that country where he was ; that he grew 
acquainted with all her outward aspect—her cities and temples 
and shows and pageantry, though profoundly ignorant of her inte- 
rior—of her society and morals and learning and literature—that, 
at last sick to death and worn out with unparalleled suffering, he 
found his way on board a ship bound to Boston; that with 
nothing to cover him—not even a blanket—with nothing to eat 
save a few pounds of crackers (dried biscuit), he lay the greater 
part of the voyage in his birth, till at last he arrived once more 
in his native country: that during much of this period he kept a 
journal—What a splendid affair that journal must have been !— 
it was the living truth of what De Quincey had portrayed or tried 
to portray with the pencil of untruth in the celebrated Opium- 
Eater: that every wild vision of his heart, every strange colour 
and shape of bis fiery and bewildered imagination had a place 
there—with all his feelings and sufferings, all his hopes and all 
his fears: But one day as he sat on deck with the journal before 
him, a flaw of wind struck it and swept it away—and with it all 
that he cared for underneath the skies—into the dread ocean. It 
was lost—irretrievably lost ; and, for many a day nothing could 
stir the sullen obstinate composure of his mind. It is not for 
those who are in health to judge of his feelings under such a 
bitter and crushing bereavement. Here was not merely the record 
of his life—but his life itself, blown away by a breath of air into 
the very midst of the unfathomable ocean. Laugh not, ye that 
are occupied with the narrower but more useful, and therefore 
better business of the world—laugh not when we tell you, that 
the loss of that manuscript was well nigh being the death of the 
author. It almost killed me, said he, in speaking of it a little time 
before he left this country. Not that I intended to publish it, or 
ever to show it to a living creature ; but for so long a time, J had 
been occupied with nothing else. What he felt who saw a mouse 
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killed that he had grown familiar with in prison,—that was felt 
by James William Miller, when his manuscript disappeared in the 
midst of the sea. Jt was his all. Whatever it might be to oth- 
ers, to him it was every thing. We advised him to try to make 
it up anew from memory ; but he shrunk from the proposal with 
a feeling of terror—and it was only after much importunity, that 
he consented so far as to say, ‘I will try.’ With that resolution 
he left us—and the next thing we hear is, that he has learnt wis- 
dom of the world, and resolved seriously upon getting a liveli- 
hood in a less trying, feverish and precarious way than that of 
authorship. Whatever had been his other occupations, he would 
have continued to write; and as a writer he would have been 
distinguished, and the sooner, all other circumstances being equal, 
for not being obliged to write : he who is obliged to write for 
bread, must live, not only here but everywhere, from hand to 
mouth: And living thus on little better than the precarious boun- 
ty of a penurious and exhausted public, his true worth could not 
be appreciated. More we might say, if our hearts had leave ; but 
more we shall not say now; contenting ourselves with a refer- 
ence to the letter of a friend, hastily written, who having men- 
tioned the death of Mr. Miller by a fall, was urged by another 
friend of the deceased to furnish the particulars ; which he did to 
the extent of his knowledge, in the following words: 


“‘ Dear Sir,—I received your favour this morning. Miller had 
by some means obtained a grant of a tract of land in the West 
Indies, and was employed in clearing the ground and preparing it 
for planting cane. He must have been overwhelmed with busi- 
ness for six months past. This circumstance may account for his 
neglect of his best friends. I have received but one letter from 
him since his arrival in the island. The intelligence of his death 
comes from Mr. Guillot, the gentleman with whom he resided. 
I have no particulars, other than I gave you. 

A sketch of Miller’s life would be but a sketch of irresolution 
itself, excepting in his affection and his principle. In these he 
was all firmness ; but the predominant foible of his character, and 
one which attended almost every action of his chequered life, was 
indecision. He was, I believe, twenty-seven when he died, and 
had been engaged in as many as eight different pursuits, none 
of which was prosecuted with sufficient perseverance to command 
success. He was emphatically a man of genius, and unhappily of 
that large number whose inclination and taste are forced to yield 
to the irresistible call of necessity. The time which Miller should 
have given to the cultivation of his fine natural genius, and the 
hours which should have been devoted to study and reflection, 
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were all called for in the narrow labour for subsistence. Here 
was a situation wherein a strong mind would have triumphed, 
and wherein it would have substituted economy and method for 
means and opportunity. But unfortunately Miller’s mind though 
eminent for its beauty, was eminently deficient in strength : and 
without the power wholly to subdue his fondness for intellectual 
pursuits, and yield to the eall of prudence by following some lu- 
crative occupation ; and without the system successfully to combine 
one with the other, labour in both proved fruitless, and exertion 
unavailing. Here I might lay down my pen, and the story of his 
life would be told ; but something is due to his character and ge- 
nius. J have never met with an uncultivated mind so acute in 
the perception of the beautiful, as Miller’s. The feeling seemed 
to be intuitive, and among scenes of natural beauty exhibited it- 
self most eloquently. For him, there was poetry in the whisper 
of every leaf, in every flash of sunlight, in the quiver of every 
spear of grass. His spirit appeared to revel and expand amid the 
solitary richness of a forest-walk, a stroll upon the sea-shore, or 
a ramble in a flood of moonlight. This you may have gathered 
from many of his writings. Few of his friends have ever met him 
as I have done, without caution, without fear, without suspicion, 
and with much love on both sides ; to this I have been in- 

ebted for many moments of exquisite enjoyment, lost to all oth- 
ers—even to you—for toward you, with his affection was mingled 
a respect not adapted to unreserved communication. You would 
have listened, admired, reasoned and destroyed the rich but fan- 
tastic creations of his fancy. I merely looked upon its splendor, 
without examining its strength, content to be cheated by so 
beautiful an error. 

It was truly an exquisite enjoyment to stroll with Miller in his 
favourite places, and listen to the almost unconscious develope- 
ment of his sentiments in that low, musical, almost inaudible tone 
peculiar to him when labouring under a pleasurable excitement. 
His compositions have been admired ; but it may be truly said, 
that he shone less as a writer than as a talker. 

I have asserted that in his affection and principle he was all 
firmness. In this remark I shall be supported by all who looked 
upon his character with eyes unclouded by envy or prejudice. 
His affection was the simple affection of a child, whose love 
springs only from its gratitude; and for all who seemed to take 
interest in his welfare, for all who looked upon him with kind- 
ness and solicitude, Miller cherished undeviatingly the pure love 
of achild. His principle was undefiled. Errors he was guilty 
of, it is true,—weakness he laboured under, it is true ; but they 
were the errors and weaknesses of passion, not voluntary depart- 
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ures from principle ; and if any man could safely have exposed 
his every action to the inspection of his fellow-creatures, that 
person was James William Miller. 

My dear sir, you have promised to do him justice to the extent 
of your power ; I rely upon that promise. Speak of him as you 
knew him, as you thought of him. His name and memory must 
not pass away unhallowed nor unrecorded. I have no power 
to think of him. Calamity has been busy with me for the last 
few months. Sickness and death among those most dear to me, 
have unstrung me quite. I trust to you.” 





THE DRAMA--NO. VI. 
(Concluded. ) 


MapMen—Guosts—REapinG—So.iLoquirs—MoRALITY. 


TueEreE remain, still, two or three other topics, on which it 
may be proper to touch, for the same reasons that have influenced 
the preceding course of investigation. 

Nothing is more common than madness or madmen, in the ma- 
chinery of the drama. But, unfortunately for the audience, 
wherever the writer seems to have cone most, the actor seems 
to do least, in the representation of madness. We had observed 
this, on many occasions, where there was no want of zeal, talent, 
or pride in the actor; and we could not avoid coming to this 
conclusion at last—namely, that where an author introduces mad- 
ness into a drama, the more he leaves to the performer, the bet- 
ter it will be for both. 

Neither mad prose nor mad poetry is the language of a real 
madman. A sullen, strange, unaccountable silence ; or a pecu- 
liarity of look or tone, of enunciation, attitude, or gesture—these 
are the true language of madness. 

Madness too, however it may be brought about, will generally 
indicate its own cause. The deportment of the afflicted person, 
in almost every case, will show whether his malady came on 
slowly, or at once; whether it proceeded from a sudden, heart- 
brcaking dispensation, hereditary disease, or long-brooding sorrow. 

This cannot be known either to writers or performers: if it 
were, we should see many clear distinctions preserved, not 
only in the language, but in the representation of madmen. 

There is one kind of derangement, which is only to be detect- 
ed upon one point. It is the one-ideaof the Germans. This we 
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never see upon the stage. He who is mad at all, is generally 
mad throughout the scene, or perhaps throughout the play. There 
is a temporary madness which proceeds from passion. This, 
perhaps, is better represented than any other; but then, it is 
generally every thing but madness-—it is only a paroxysm of pas- 
sion. 

There is another, which is never violent ; but melancholy, 
mild, and sad beyond expression. This too, we never see in the 
management either of a writer or performer. Both seem to 
think that a madman will never be known for what be is, unless he 
make a plenty of noise, at some time or other during the play. 
These are deplorable mistakes; and we are persuaded that the 
most affecting representations of this dreadful malady might be 
made, without any painting or dressing—any paleness of the face 
—any outery—or any violence; but simply by the peculiarly slow, 
or peculiarly eager tone of the voice in conversation. We have 
heard a crazy girl say—I am not here—this is not me—I’m in 
Egypt—so as to bring the tears into oureyes. Yet her look was 
natural, and her tone that of unaffected, quiet sincerity. 

He who has gone mad, instantaneously as it were, no matter 
from what cause—whether from the sudden or dreadful death of 
his beloved—from fright—or from any thing else, will show it by 
a greater degree of abruptness in his movement, look, and man- 
ner. There will be violent and sudden transports with such a 
man, as there was with the father (out of whose arms the child 
had leaped from a window) imitated by Garrick. But he 
who has gone mad slowly, and by degrees, from any constitu- 
tional or hereditary predisposition ; or through a long course of 
suffering, will show it by a difference of manner. 

And yet, whenever we see a madman upon the stage, he is al- 
ways of the same class: young and old; male and female ; what- 
ever may be their temper or constitution ; or whatever may have 
been the cause of their malady, the moment they become a part 
of the personages in a play, they are altogether alike in language 
and deportment ; full of quick and violent traasition. 

We are convinced moreover, that the part of a madman should 
be left as much as possible to the performer. Give him a few 
words, a few hints, a few situations, and leave him free for the 
rest. A speech will be pretty sure to destroy a whole scene; a 
single phrase properly applied, may save a whole piece. 

For an example of the fine effect which may be produced by a 
few simple words, I would refer to those, which Mr. Young, as 
Lear, addresses to Edgar (1)—*‘ prithee tell me, whether a mad- 
man be a gentleman or a yeoman ?” 


(1) In Shakspeare, however, these very words are put into the mouth of the fool ; 
and addressed to Lear, whose provoked royalty replies—<‘‘ a king ! a king !’’ 
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Mr. Young manages to give these few words extraordinary 

wer. He puts the enquiry in downright earnest; and with a 
ook of profound solicitude. Edgar replies all wide of the mark ; 
but while he is replying, Lear stands by him, with his hand lifted, 
in the attitude of one who is gratified with another’s ingenuity ; 
nodding assent, and smiling with a pitiable significance, at every 
word, as if—poor Lear—as if the answer of mad Tom actually 
related to the question. Nothing can be more admirable than 
this point in Mr. Young’s Lear. 

But Mr. Keane is faulty in that particular passage. His con- 
ception appears to be the same ; but he does not give the same 
effect at all to the question. While Edgar is replying, he keeps 
time with one hand, the fore finger of which is extended upon 
the palm of the other, with a more serious abstraction of look ; 
and with less of that deplorable graciousness which is so moving 
in the Lear of Mr. Young. 

Now it happens that this point was never made, nor intended, 
by Shakspeare. It is altogether an accidental thing, to which the 
talent of an actor has given effect. 

But if we have not said enough to prove that the actor should be 
left as free as possible, in every scene of derangement, we would 
ask those who are much at theatres, to call to mind the parts in every 
representation of madness, which have most affected them. They 
will find, probably, without one exception, that they can remem- 
ber what was done, by the actor, much better than what was said : 
and that what little they do remember of the language was 
moreover, in parts where the least was said, and the most done : 
and that the finest .points were those of the actor, perhaps not 
even indicated by the author. 

Take the dagger scene of Macbeth ; the tent-scene of Richard; 
or the mad-scene of Orestes. We hear little about the words, 
and care less, in all these: and yet, we can remember every 
look and every attitude of the performers. 

Throughout the whole of the play referred to in No’s IV. and 
V., the reader saw nothing of that language which is appropriated 
to madness, except for a moment or two. Every thing was left 
to the actor. And here—one word of Shakspeare’s apparitions. 
They are worse than his witches—they deceive nobody. Who 
can be agitated or awe-struck at the sight of Hamlet’s father ? No 
matter how mysteriously the poet may have conceived the spirit 
of buried Denwark, the moment that he appears upon the stage, 
the spirit and the mystery are gone. The royal Dane goes 
through his exercise in a blaze of light. Banquo too, walks leis- 
urely athwart the great hall crowded with lords and ladies, in the 
full possession of their senses. Both are of the grave, armed in 
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the panoply of the grave ; and yet, both are so managed in the 
representation, as to make every thing that they do, appear like 
a childish and ridiculous farce, in comparison with which, the 
stone-wall in Pyramus and Thisbe is a grave and imposing inven- 
tion ; and the person that plays ‘ moonshine’ a respectable and 
rational undertaker for the drama. 

Now and then, it is true, although very rarely, one may meet 
with something on the stage, which corresponds more efficiently 
with his notions of the preternatural. Thus, the trooping of spir- 
its, afar off—through an atmosphere of smoke before the sleep- 
ing Gloster, when the stage is rendered tolerably dark; and the 
ghosts are not particularly anxious for distinction, is really quite 
an imposing affair. 

But we should be inclined to believe that in other cases, where 
we are accustomed to seeing a ghost upon the stage, it is the 
work of those, who are properly called managers—rather than 
the design of the poet. 

The appearance of Banquo is one of the cases to which we allude. 
The spirit has nothing to say ; and therefore it is that I would 
vindicate Shakspeare from the absurdity of bringing it face to 
face, with an audience. For who would believe that a being, who 
had once fallen upon the dagger-thought in Macbeth, although it 
were by accident, would ever have ordered up a real ghost, on 
any other occasion? Nay, it never would be believed, for a mo- 
ment, that the design was Shakspeare’s, whatever the records of 
learning or the traditions of the stage may testify, were it not 
that after having appalled the very hearts of men, by his frightful 
appeal to their imagination in the murder of Duncan—away from 
their sight and hearing—he returned again to the vulgar, me- 
chanical expedient of stage-murders. 

We all remember the dagger-scene. There is probably no 
parallel to it in the history of the stage. How much more should 
we be affected at the banquet-scene, were Banquo invisible to us. 
What would be our sensations, were we to see Macbeth turnin 
round, in a moment of hilarity—suddenly trnndiinsd<eniedeet 
and gasping with unspeakable horror, before an empty chair. It is 
now a childish and insulting farce ; outraging not only all the laws 
of superstition, but the common belief of the nursery. 

By the present mode of representation we are called upon to 
endure the violent and silly trick of a dozen or twenty of Mac- 
beth’s courtiers, who are on the stage—who are looking at the 
chair, and pretending all the time not to see any thing in it. 

And not only this, but we are called upon to endure the trick, 
while they are neither moved nor disturbed, but tranquil in their 
minds, and so far as we know, altogether innocent in their hearts. 
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By a contrary course, we should only be called upon to endure 
the trick, or to acquiesce in the pretence of one man—fearfully 
agitated—guilty—and subject, as he has already shown by the 
dagger, to see that which is not—while he affects to see that 
which we cannot see. 

How much more heartily should we sympathise in the conster- 
nation of the company ; and in the amazement of lady Macbeth, 
whom, guilty as she is, the author will not suffer to see the spirit, 
(thereby showing his reverence for the popular superstition) if 
we, like them, could see nothing in the chair—no shadow traversing 
the bright floor of the banqueting-hall ? 

And so too, in the second appearance of buried Denmark, how 
much more heartily should we participate in the distress of the 
queen, if there were no spirit visible to us—nothing upon the 
wall, nor issuing from it—while the lord Hamlet was trembling 
with awe ? 

In both cases, were there no visible ghost, would there not be 
a thousand times more opportunity for the display of the actor’s 
power ; for the working up of our imagination; for the stir 
of that sorcery which we feel so effectually in the dagger-scene ? 

How should we bear to see, in the dagger-scene, a real dagger 
suspended by a horse-hair—‘ the handle toward his hand’——with 
‘ gouts of blood’ upon the blade—while Macbeth is clutching at 
it? Is there one of us, who would not start up with indignation ? 

And yet, where would be the difference between that scene, 
so played, and this of the Ghost, in the banqueting-scene, as it is 
played ? 

It would be idle to say that the multitude will not endure a 
change. (2) The multitude are men, like ourselves ; and quite 
as capable of estimating what is natural, as the best-educated 
among us. 

It is not alittle remarkable however, that the present mode of 
representation is managed so as to be just as offensive to the pop- 
ular belief, as it is to the doctrine of metaphysics; just as much 
of an outrage upon vulgar superstition, as upon philosophy. 


(2) The above was written five years ago ; and the same opinions were maintain- 
ed with respect to Banquo and other stage-ghosts in Otho, eleven years ago. 

In the ‘ Lire or Cooxe’ we have found it mentioned that Mr. John Kemble 
had attempted to introduce the change, for which we are comet in the scene 
where Banquo appears ; but that the audience would not endure it. There may be 
some mistake about this, or the scene may have been badly acted—-or the plan was 
abandoned too hastily. 

Since the above note was written, we see by the papers that Mr. Forrest, a native 
tragedian of extraordinary merit, if we may believe what the public say, for we have 
not had an opportunity of seeing him, has actually played the banquet-scene without 
a ghost, and been supported by the audience. 
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All who believe in the appearance of spirits; and ‘ those who 
deny their belief in words, confess it by their fears,’ believe that 
they are visible generally, if not always, to but one person at a 
time ; and he, the guilty, the afflicted, or the deranged person. 

It matters little whether those who imagine that they see a 
spirit—do or do not really see one. It is enough for our purpose, 
that they are under an impression, whether true or false, is not 
the point here—that they do see a spirit. 

All unite in believing, whatever may be the cause of this effect, 
whether it be or be not a delusion, that those who see a spirit, 
or believe they see a spirit, are, in some way or other, distem- 
pered, or melancholy, guilty, apprehensive, or given to solitary 
wild musing. 

Both parties believe that the spirit, whenever and wherever it 
may appear, though it be ima crowded assembly, in a blaze of 
light, is only visible to the distempered or guilty person. 

It is no part of their belief that the guilty or diseased person 
is affected in such a way that he does not see what is—and still 
less is it a part of their belief that others, who are neither guilty 
nor diseased, neither agitated nor alarmed, melancholy nor soli- 
tary, are so affected by what is preternatural, that they do not see 
what is. 

The sum and substance of the belief of both is only this— 
namely, that the murderer, the afflicted or distempered person 
sees that which is not, or that which nobody else can see. 

All people, no matter what may have been their education, or 
what their theory upon this point, can believe that Macbeth, a 
murderer; or Hamlet, an avenger of blood, the one distracted 
with guilt, and the other nearly or quite mad, may imagine that 
he sees a spirit. 

But where is the superstition, or doctrine, which teaches that 
a great multitude, who are looking at a person, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of light, and ciearly visible to each one of them, do 
nevertheless not see him. 

Yet this, by the present mode of representation, is what we 
are called upon to believe. 

We must be in some degree persuaded that the company in 
the banqueting-hall do not see Banquo; and that the Queen of 
Denmark does not see Hamlet’s father, while we see them both ; 
—and not only this, but we must be in a like degree persuaded 
that we do not see them too ; or else how can we understand the 
perplexity of the company and the queen ; or the amaZement of 
Macbeth and Hamlet ? 

This is another, and the last of those probabilities for which 
we contend. Our enjoyment grows out of our acquiescence in a 
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delusion—but there can be no delusion under such an affronting 
trick, any more than there would be in playing ‘moonshine’ or 
‘ stone-walls’ before us, as they are played in Pyramus and 
Thisbe. 

In the tragedy referred to, almost every thing of this nature 
was left to the actor, wherever there was a design to affect the 
audience by an appeal to that awful instinct of the human heart, 
which enables it by sympathy alone, to hear, see, and feel, the 
inaudible, invisible, and incorporeal—merely by looking at the 
face of another, while he appears to be undergoing a transforma- 
tion before something invisible. 

Two or three pages more, and we have done with our essay 
on the drama. 

Why are soxiLoguies delivered as they are? Why standing? 
Is it more suitable for the lord Hamlet, so unhappy and so medi- 
tative, to be walking about with a book or a pipe in his hand? 
Sitting in most cases would be far more natural and effectual. 
Beside, if a man really is talking to himself—there will be a 
something in his very gesture unlike what he would use, if an- 
other were present ; nay, his very tone of voice would be as pe- 
culiar, as that of one talking in his sleep; as unlike his other 
voice we mean. They who pretend to talk to themselves, should 
talk not to others, but to themselves, even while they talk so as to 
be overheard. A tragedian, who directed his voice to one afar 
off, while he was communing aloud with himself, would err as egre- 
giously as the public speaker, who having a large house to fill, 
should look only toward those near him—in which case, he would 
speak to them and to them only, and would be unheard by the 
more distant of the assembly. Hence, if a child does not speak 
loud enough, nor distinctly enough, we set him in the far part of 
the room, and bid him look at us while he speaks ; and the defect 
is soon cured. 

Empnasis may be given better by lowering, than by raising the 
voice. The most terrible and concentrated rage will never be- 
tray itself by noise—nothing more than a whisper will you hear 
from the trumpet-voiced hero, when he is really bent upon the 
death of an adversary in single combat. Exceptions may occur, 
but such is the general law. 

Srace-Reapine.—But while upon the subject of stage-read- 
ing, we have two or three other observations to offer. We should 
give a rule for reading which is very simple. Read as you would 
converse, or talk, if you were in a situation where the language 
you are reading would be proper to talk. Men read with 
one voice, talk with another; declaim with another ; preach with 
another ; and pray with another. This would be very well, if 
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it were natural, or if it were required by the language, or 
character of the composition. But a solemn, pompous enuncia- 
tion of poor thought, is rather worse than a flippant, pert, trip- 
ing delivery of that which is pompous and solemn. We have 
heand one good reader, as he was called, read magnificent poetry 
as if it were an advertisement: another read an advertisement 
as if it were magnificent poetry. Both, in fact, were in the hab- 
it of reading whatever they read aloud, precisely in the same 
tone, with precisely the same variations—no matter what was the 
subject—no matter how it was treated—prose or poetry ; blank 
verse or doggrel; an oration or a dialogue. And so too if they 
were called upon to address a popular assembly, you would ne- 
ver be able to judge by the sound of their voices, whether the 
subject were important or trivial—the destinies of an empire, or 
a tax upon tobacco-pipes. The subject had no influence over their 
intonations; the place and audience were all that they con- 
sidered. 
There are others who make no distinction when they are read- 
ing, between essay, narrative and dialogue ; acting and recitation. 
Suppose one of these people called upon to pronounce these words— 


Once more into the breach, dear friends—once more ! 


He would never ask out of whose mouth such words were sup- 
posed to proceed ; and still less would he desire to know, what 
he should know, to read at all; that is, whether they were spoken 
by a young man or an old one ; a legitimate king or a usurper. 

You might as well ask whether he had good teeth or bad ones ; 
whether he turned his toes in or out, somebody may say here. 

And so he might, and should, we reply, if he were called upon 
to act the character; to represent the speaker. But even while 
reading, he should be governed by the age and authority of the 
speaker. And why so? 

Simply because that which would be natural in a young man, 
might be very ridiculous in an old one; and the reader, after de- 
livering the line like a rash, headlong boy, might come upon a 
passage to convince him that the speaker, instead of being a 
youth, was an old man, with a feeble voice. He might as well 
read a passage in the voice of a man, which had been prepared 
by the author for a woman. 

But how should he distinguish between the usurper and the 
legitimate sovereign ? 

As easily, we answer, as he could between the deportment of a 
subaltern and a general. Were you to hearthe words delivered ina 
field of battle, you could tell immediately, by the sound of the speak- 
er’s voice--by his action—by a thousand slight indications, whether 
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he had been accustomed all his life to authority—whether he was 
born to dominion ; whether he had been always obeyed—with- 
out question or excuse—or whether he had come to dominion by 
accident—had enjoyed his authority for only a little time; and 
was accustomed to have his commands diligently examined, and re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

The man who is born and bred to authority of any kind ; ac- 
customed never to hear his orders disputed, within a certain pro- 
vince, will deliver them very differently—éther circumstances 
being equal—from the man who has been unexpectedly thrown 
into the same office. There would be little or no resemblance 
either in look or speech, at the time of giving a command. Ha- 
bitual power, indisputable strength, a mere habit of command, up 
from their infancy, in legitimate kings for example, would produce 
a correspondent expression of undoubting security and composure, 
in every familiar case, where they issued a command. Never 
having heard of disobedience, they would never look for it: ne- 
ver having been obliged to wrestle for dominion, it would never 
enter their heads to be prepared for it. 

A king born to command, would use little gesture, in compari- 
son with a man of the same temperament, in the same situation, 
who had been born of the multitude. He might, like Harry the 
Fourth, speak the language of entreaty ; but his look and manner 
would be full of authority ; fiery expostulation or absolute com- 
mand. He would speak as if it were a condescension for him to 
point out a proper place for his ‘noble English’ to die for him. 
But a usurper—the very same person, if he were a usurper, or 
had been born a plebeian, would probably betray his origin and 
history, by tenfold earnestness, positiveness, or impetuosity ; by 
the planted foot—the sustained countenance—and the grappled 
weapon—ready, with his warlike frame, to enforce obedience, at 
the first movement of rebellion or hesitation. Absolute power 
is always calm; weakness never. Weakness cannot even coun- 
terfeit the bearing of strength—when strength is not in action. 
It is more noisy, eager, jealous and violent. It requires more 
movement and uproar to keep itself in countenance. It must 
work itself into a passion, by lashing its own sides, before it will 
venture upon any thing perilous. The Spartan flute would have 
no power—the trumpet and the drum all power over it on the 
approach of battle. 

In short—-We hold that a man may read or speak, so that without 
knowing the subject, without understanding the language in which 
he reads or speaks, you will be ready to exclaim, when you hear 
him, with full confidence—that is the voice of a king !—that 
the voice of a Cromwell !—that the voice of a subaltern !— 
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and we hold that reading well, either on the stage or off, is not 
only the rarest, but the most wonderful of human aecomplish- 
ments, after speaking. 

Napoleon appears to have entertained very just notions on the 
subject of tragedy in general, and of that sort of tragedy in par- 
ticular which we see in the possession of the stage. In a work, en- 
titled Souvenirs Historiques sur la vie et la mort de Talma, 
by M. Tissot, we have the following very direct testimony in our 
favour : uw 

“Every body knows that our celebrated actor had frequent 
conversations with Napoleon, of which he availed himself to im- 
prove in the theatrical art. If Napoleon frequently res rted to 
declamation and quackery in his political life, he was by no means 
fond of them on the stage. In his interviews with Talma, he 
was constantly adverting to the excess of action and voice in 
the theatre. Speaking to him of the part of Nero, in Britanni- 
cus, he said, ‘I would wish to see in your representation of it 
more of the contest between a bad nature and a good education. 
I should like also fewer gestures ; persons of that kind do not 
display themselves ; they are more concentrated. At the same 
time, I cannot sufficiently praise the simplicity and nature to 
which you have generally reconducted tragedy. In fact, when 
dignified individuals, whether they owe their elevation to birth 
or to talents, are agitated by passion, or influenced by important 
ideas, they no doubt speak a little loudly, but their language is 
not less simple and natural. For instance, at this moment you 
and I speak as all people speak in conversation. But you and I 
are making matter for history.’ 

*« Another time, the character of Cesar, in the Death of Pom- 
pey, was under discussion. ‘In pronouncing,’ said Napoleon, 


‘that long tirade against kings in which the following verse 
oceurs— 


* Pour moi, qui tiens le tréne égal a |’infamie ;” 


Cesar does not believe a word of what he is saying. He talks 
in that manner because his Romans are behind him, whom it is 
his interest to persuade that he regards athrone with horror. He 
is far from thinking that the throne, already the object of his 
wishes, is a contemptible thing. The actor ought, therefore, to 
be very careful not to make him speak as if he was himself con- 
vinced of the truth of his sentiments.’ 

“In another conversation, Napoleon said, ‘ Talma, you often 
call upon me in the morning; what do you see here ? Princesses, 
who have been deprived of their lovers ; princes, who have lost 
their dominions; ancient kings, whom war has deposed from 
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their supreme rank ; great generals, hoping or asking for crowns. 
I am surrounded by disappointed ambition, ardent rivalry, unex- 
pected catastrophes, griefs hidden at the bottom of the heart, 
afflictions which burst forth outwardly. All this undoubtedly is 
tragedy. My palace is full of tragedy. I am assuredly myself 
the most tragic personage of the age. Well! Do you see us 
throw our arms aloft, study our gestures, assume attitudes, affect 
airs of grandeur? Do you hear us exclaim? No. We speak nat- 
urally ; as every body speaks who is inspired by an interest or 
a passion. And so, before me, have behaved the persons who 
have occupied the stage of the world, and also performed trage- 
dies on the throne. These are examples to contemplate.’ ” (3) 
Srace-Moratiry.—Before we leave the subject, however, 
one word upon.the morality of the stage: for if it is in faet no 
better than it is represented to be, and generally believed to be 
by the adversaries of the stage, nothing can help the drama— 
nothing ought—save a speedy and thorough revolution. We 
would go yet further. We would even say that if the moral 
character of the players be not improved in the public estimation— 
we care not whether they are justly or unjustly charged as a body, 
with low propensities and brutal vices—nothing ean, nothing 
ought tosave the stage or the drama. Is the stage what the friends 
of the stage would have us believe—a school of manners ? or mor- 
als ? If so, shameless wives and profligate husbands have no more 
business on the stage, than they have in the desks of our chureh- 
es, or at the head of our boarding-schools. If their manners are 
good—in contradistinetion to their morals—so much the worse 
teachers are they; for they give a polish to what would be hate- 
ful or disgusting without polish. Let us but consider what pro- 
digious power example has over the best and purest. Virtuous 
women will sit together in a body, at churches and theatres, and 
hear that said, month after month, which no one of the whole 
would venture to repeat in the presence of another, nor even 
to read to her husband in their sleeping-chamber. Nay—at our 





(3) ‘A political event of great importance grew out of one of these conversa- 
tions. It was the measure which gave the Jews in France civil rights. In the vag 
part of July 1806, the tragedy of Esther was performed at court. The morning af- 
ter, ‘T'alma appeared, according to custom, at the emperor’s breakfast-table ; at which 
M. de Champagny, then Minister of the Interior, was also present. ‘The conversa- 
tion turned on the play of the preceding evening. ‘ ‘That Ahasuerus was a miserable 
king,’ said Napoleon to Talma: and the instant after, addressing himself to the 
minister, ‘ What is the present state of the Jews? Make me a report on the subject.” 
The report was made ; and in about a fortnight after this conversation, government, 
on the 26th of July 1806, convoked the first assembly of Notables among the Jews, 
the object of which was to fix the destiny of that nation, and to give it a legal exist- 
ence in France.’’ 
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social parties they hear that sung by women, because many are 
together to keep each other in countenance, which no man there 
would venture to say. We are yo friends to squeamishness— 
and are strongly of opinion, that people who look as if butter 
would not melt in their mouths, have their reasons for it. Wo- 
men who have lost the reality, are amazingly careful about the ap- 
pearance. But though we are no friends to squeamishness— 
and would allow the brave old-fashioned English to be uttered 
any where, if it was required by the occasion, or suitable to the 
company ; still we are conscientiously and vehemently opposed to 
the vulgar ribaldry of the stage—even in its best and strongest 
days. By the stage, we mean both plays and players—for what 
the author does not say, the player does, either in so many words, 
or by appearing in a virtuous character, so as give it the air of 
downright and savage burlesque. What interpolations of the 
plays, what licentiousness of the author could ever do so much 
harm to the dignity and holiness of virtue, as to see a notoriously 
unfaithful wife playing the character of a faithful one, or a wretch- 
ed profligate aping the carriage, and counterfeiting the proud 
sympathies of a father? All the Beaumonts and Fletchers, the 
Ben Jonsons, the Vanburgs, the Marlows and Centlivres that ever 
breathed, could not do so much harm to the beautiful instinct of 
modesty and virtue, as the representation of an afflicted husband 
by such a vulgar profligate as Mr. (4), or that of a fond, faith- 
ful wife, uttering with every throe the language of poetry in praise 
of virtue, by such a heartless wanton as Mrs. . The ancients 
understood this, and made their players wear masks, lest their 
private characters, if they were known, might either counteract, 
or neutralize the language of the author. 

It may be said to be sure—and it has been said, that we have 
nothing to do with the private character of the players, any more 
than we have with the private character of rope-dancers, or buteh- 
ers, or bakers. 

Now this is untrue—but for a moment we will suppose it to be 
true. And we would ask, whether in point of fact we have no- 
thing to do—nothing as a community—as fathers, husbands, sons 
—nor as citizens, with the private character of those with whom 
we deal? Suppose two butchers, or two bakers, living side by 
side with each other; each selling the same meat or the same 
bread at the same price : one butcher treating his wife ill, or no- 
toriously neglecting his children—a gambler, an adulterer, and a 
knave in every thing but butcher’s meat: one baker a bad eiti- 
zen, a drunkard, a bully, or a bad neighbour ; the other baker’ 


(4) Any body may fill the blanks here—an@ every body can. 
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and butcher good men and true ; exemplary husbands, good fa- 
thers, and useful citizens.—.As honest men, with which would it 
be our duty to deal? Have we in truth no concern with private 
character ? 

But again. Jt may be said, if the meat of the honest butcher 
or the bread of the honest baker, is not so good, what then? 
Why even then—perhaps—we should not be too certain—but 
perhaps it would be about as worthy of good men, or sensible 
men, to take a little the worse meat or bread, if thereby the 
encouraged virtue, than a little better bread or a little better 
meat, if thereby they encouraged vice. But let every father 
judge for himself—and every husband follow his example. If 
the greatest actors are the greatest profligates (as the argument 
above would appear to imply )—we would ask, without stopping 
to enquire which is the cause and which the effect—whether on 
the whole, it would not be better to have worse acting, or even 
no acting at all, than to maintain such people, in the way we do, 
at the public expense ? 

But as we have said before, it is not true that we have no more 
business with the private character of a player, than we have 
with the private character of a butcher or baker. The quality 
of bread or meat does not depend upon the private character of 
the butcher or the baker. But the quality of a play does—the 


quality of te ee the whole vir- 


tue and beauty of the drama depends upon its sincerity; upon 
its approximation to truth. When Madame talks about a 
betrayed or a faithful wife—about conjugal or household virtues 
—or rebukes a wretch going about seeking whom he may devour, 
and trying to tempt her as Beverly’s wife—what an insultin 

farce, what an outrage on all that gives dignity or worth to the dra- 
ma! And so too,if Mr. should appear on the stage in the part 
of a virtuous man, to speak of the consolations afforded by the con- 
sciousness of a good character under every bereavement; or to 
urge another to avoid this or that profligate path, the gambling- 
table or the brothel, by every argument in use among the virtu- 
ous or well-behaved, how utterly shameless, how insupportably 
ridiculous, how incapable of exciting our sympathy, would he ap- 
pear—he and the author, and the play too, perhaps; or else, for 
such is the only alternative, disguise it as we may—or else, how 
empty, vain, silly and hypocritical must appear all talk about vir- 
tue off the stage. Admit our pretences off the stage to be a 
farce therefore, a name—still, it is a faree worth playing well 
throughout: and if we understand our own game, we shall take 
eare not to let the theatre wndo what all the rest of society is oc- 
eupied with doing. Let us be consistent. There cannot be 
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two standards of morality or virtue. On the stage or off, let us 
judge of the same things inthe same way. . Let us have no blow- 
ing hot and cold in the same breath. Let us not say, off the 
stage, that a woman who outwits her husband or father, who in- 
trigues or elopes at an hour’s notice with the first man that falls 
in her way, is no better than she should be ; and then go to the 
theatre, and see the whole thing acted before our faces, and the 
faces of our wives and daughters and sisters, and call her a fine 
spirited girl. Let us not say, off the stage, that our teachers of 
morality (including manners and dancing) shall at least be gen- 
tlemen or gentlewomen, and then go to the play-house, and ac- 
eept any body for a teacher—anybody /—even Mrs. » or 
Miss , or Mr. ! 

All this, though we eared nothing for the drama—its dignity or 
its power, all this we would say even for the sake of the players. 
It is for their interest to be good men. Their glory is departing 
fromthem. Their day has gone by, and perhapsforever. Nothing 
ean save them short of a speedy and thorough reform, not only of 
the stage and the vices of the stage, but of individual character 
Think what might be done with a Kemble, a Siddons, a Young, 
a Macready, a Booth, a Mrs. Duff, and a few more of such men 
and such women, worthily employed upon the stage. They would 
be enough to revolutionize an empire. 

But enough. We are all in a trance about the Drama. The 
phantom that we call tragedy is only an apparition—the bastard 
issue of childish Untruth and extravagant Poetry, like the old 
story-books of knighthood. 

The time is not far off we believe, when there will be no more 
visible spectres on the stage ; no more stage-murders : when every 
body will be ready to acknowledge that whatever is addressed 
to the senses, will operate on the senses only, and not on the im- 
agination : that a murder described may affect our imagination, 
because addressed to our imagination; while a murder acted 
would only affect a few of our senses—our hearing and our sight : 
and so with a ghost on the stage: that soliloquies are not to be 
declaimed, nor narrative acted: that humble life, the store-house 
of domestic tragedy, is so full of profound sorrow, that to the 
fire-side, an author should go, if he wanted the materials for gen- 
uine tragedy. And why not? We go thither for genuine come- 
dy ; and the source of the one is always touching upon the source of 
the other : that as people never talk poetry off, they should never 
be allowed to talk it on the stage: that as every actor tries to 
deliver it like prose, it would save trouble every where and to 
every body to write in prose: that instead of the love we see, 
another sort of love would be better for deep tragedy—the love 
of a father for a son or a daughter, that of a brother for his own 
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dear sister, his widowed mother, or his younger and more help- 
less brother—instead of that love whieh is altogether sexual and 
thereiore sensual (5): that without preaching from the boards of 
a theatre, a morality might be taught there, which would have 
more effect on the multitude than the wnacted morality of the 
church or the meeting-house : for it would find favour with those 
who do, as well as with those who do not hear preaching: that 
a powerful author might show a thousand things on the stage 
never attempted in the desk. He might show, for example, that 
as widowhood must be, because there must be a survivor in the 
marriage-state, we over-estimate the affliction ; for if it were so 
insupportable as we pretend, it would never have been made so 
unavoidable ; would never have been the necessary result of 
marriage : or he might show, nay prove, what no woman would 
ever acknowledge away from a theatre, that her strongest love, 
that for her offspring, is dependent in a surprising degree, more 
than she ever suspected before, upon their good looks or talents, 
waxing and waning with them through every alternation of gloom 
and glory, strength and beauty: in a word—for we shall never 
finish in this way—that nothing short of a thorough revolution in 
plays and players, authors and actors, can save the drama from 
general abhorrence and contempt.. We have now done. 





THE MAGICTIAN.* 


MAGICIAN. 
Txov dark, sea-stirring storm, 
Whence comest thou in thy might— 
Nay—wait, thou dim and dreamy form— 
Storm spirit, I call thee—’tis mine of right— 
Arrest thee in thy troubled flight 


Srorm Spirit 
Thou askest me whence I came— 
I came o’er the sleeping sea, 
It roused at my torrent of storm and flame, 
And it howled aloud in its agony, 
And swelled to the sky—that sleeping sea. 


Thou askest me what I met— 
A ship from the Indian shore, 
A tall proud ship with her sails all set— 


(5) We are not of those who believe that without love, what they call love too, 
the lewd blasphemers ! a tragedy cannot be made. On the contrary, we believe that 
a father’s love for a sweet, young, innocent and beautiful daughter, or that of a mo- 
ther for a free spirited, brave son, would be as tender and more sublime. The Greeks 
had a similar idea. 

* The punctuation throughout is the author’s—by desire. 


























Night. 


Far down in the sea that ship I bore, 
My storms wild rushing wings before. 


And her men will forever lie, 

Below the unquiet sea ; 

And tears will dim full many an eye, 

Of those who shall widows and orphans be, 
And their days be years—for their misery. 


A boat with a starving crew— 

For hunger they howled and swore ; 

While the blood from a fellow’s veins they drew 
I came upon them with rush and roar— 

Far under the waves that boat I bore 


‘Two ships in a fearful fight— 

When a hundred guns did flash 

I came upon them—no time for flight— 
But under the sea their timbers crash 
And over their guns the wild waters dash 


A wretch on a single plank— 

And I tossed him on the shore— 

A night and a day of the sea he drank, 

But the wearied wretch to the land I bore— 
And now he walketh the earth once more 


MaGicran 
Storm spirit—go on thy path— 


The spirit has spread his wi 

And comes on the sea with a rush of wrath, 

As a war horse when he springs— 

And over the earth his winds he flings— 

And over the earth—nor stop nor stay— 

The winds of the storm king go out on their way. 





NIGHT. 


I look upon the stars sometimes—I love 
To watch their twinkling in the azure ground 
Of Heaven’s o’erarching canopy, where move 
Ten thousand worlds—which, starting with a bound— 
Plough, with a fiery track, the unseen waves 
Of fathomless immensity ; to see 
eee after age that sky hung o’er the graves 
buried nations, as a ta — 


A funeral canopy when dyed with gloom ; 

That sky, which, robed in majesty, looked bright 
Upon Columbus, when he sought the tomb 

Of all his hopes, or strove to snatch from night, 
And claim the birthright of a world.—’Tis when 
I view the stars—bright handmaids of the moon— 
Who walks among them like a virgin queen— 
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That, with those stars to riot, seems a boon 

From heaven ;—I love to see that moon’s pure beams— 
Like lightning shot upon the watery waste, 

Which, like a mine of living diamonds, glearas— 

Each sparkling but an instant—as in haste 

To hide its liquid lustre in the wave— 

A jewelled bathing-place—a star-lit home— 

Fit—ay, beautifully fit to lave 

The light of worlds, in upper air which roam. 


Alexandria, D. C. 


AMBIGUITIES. 


Don’t be alarmed my dear. I’m not going to talk to you 
about the patent or latent ambiguities of the law, nor of those 
ambiguities in speech, whereat a woman is obliged to be offended, 
even while she is obliged to not understand them. Nor do I 
mean those ambiguities, or fee-traps, that you may find in the 
autography or punctuation of papers, prepared by counsel, who 
if they have a good run of practice for the first ten years after 
they open shop as conveyancers, are pretty secure of the future, 
as interpreters or eapounders of their own language ; every sheet 
being a sum funded for old age ; a deposite in the savings-bank, 
and returnable in the shape of a continually-augmenting annuity. 

But what I do mean is this—the ambiguity that creeps in- 
to our speech, where we are most upon our guard, acting de- 
cidedly in good faith, and solicitous not to deceive. Let us begin 
with a few examples from our own language. 

When I was a child, my mother sent me to a man to ask for 
the eae of a certain thing. I looked at her in astonishment— 
I could not for the soul of me understand why she should trouble 
herself to obtain the refusal of what she wanted. Nor, when it 
was explained to me, could I make either head or tail of the idea. 
1 knew what language meant ; and had a pretty clear notion of 
the meaning of the word refusal—but how refusal could mean 
favor, puzzled me then, and puzzles me yet. 

I beg your pardon, we say to each other every hour in the day. 
Yet all the while our meaning is, not that we beg your pardon— 
but our pardon. (1) To make the affair still pleasanter, however, 
when we mean to do the very genteel thing we say—ZJ beg ten 
thousand pardons. As if, to grant ten thousand pardons were 


(1) For example. I tread on your toe ; and then instead of saying I beg you to 
pardon me, I help the matter by saying I beg your pardon, as if you had done 
something wrong. , 


a ee See eS ena a ee ee 


—— 
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easier than to grant one ; for if it were not so easy, it would ap- 
pear strange for him who has offended much, to'ask more than if 
he had offended little. 

We say too, if you please: meaning if it pleases you. Thus 
a man will inform you that he can have any body he pleases— 
meaning no joke neither. Literally, he is safe ; because any man 
may have the woman he pleases. Instead of being the vainest 
fellow alive, as one would imagine, who regarded the idiom only, 
he is uttering no more than the truth. 

It is but last month I heard a man say, You remind me of what 
I have left; meaning, you remind me of what I have left. By 
the first mode of speech, the hearer understands what the speak- 
er had left something somewhere, as a coat, or an umbrella: but 
what he wished to have understood was, what he had left—his re- 
maining little property. But perhaps we should rank this with am- 
biguity of emphasis, rather than speech—as where the parson, read- 
ing the passage, And he said, saddle me an ass—and they saddled 
him ; contrived to say, Saddle me, an ass, and they saddled him. 

We say natural child—as if marriage were unnatural ; or ra- 
ther as if it were unnatural for a child to be born in wedlock. 
This may be a degree or two worse than mere ambiguity—it 
smacks of bad policy, if not of immorality, or licentiousness. 

Nothing is more common than to say that such or such a per- 
son is a suspicious character : meaning, not that he himself is sus- 
picious of others, but that he is suspected of others, and therefore 
that he is a suspected character. 

So too, we may hear people say of each other, that on such 
or such an occasion they were exceedingly affected. Before you 
can find out what they mean, you are obliged to ask if they were 
at a funeral or a dance, when they were so affected. That as- 
certained—it may be coquetry, or affectation, or sorrow, a re- 
proach or a compliment. 

The testimony we have produced to you, gentlemen of the 
jury, said a counsellor not five minutes ago—meaning the testi- 
mony we have, produced to you, &c. &e. So much for the want 
of acomma. It converted the testimony of one side into that of 
the other. 

I have a poor opinion of my neighbour—a bad opinion, or a 
contemptible opinion of you. Why should either of you care ? 
Contemptible, poor, and bad opinions are not likely to hurt either 
you or my neighbour. 

What were you after? said a judge to a witness not long ago. 
After supper, said the witness: yet the witness did not come af- 
ter supper, meaning for supper, that is with a view to get supper : 
but in order of time he was after supper, and not rightly understand- 
ing the judge, his reply attached itself to the word after: just as 
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I have heard a very slow speaker say that after words, such and 
such a person went to loggerheads together: meaning after- 
wards. 

I never came away from that shop, after having made a pur- 
chase, without being satisfied that I had been cheated. Satisfied 
that I had been cheated! then what do I complain of ? 

I shall not do so—because you desire me, said a medical prac- 
titioner once that | knew: intending to pay a compliment, and 
show great deference to another; but he contrived so to say it 
as to insult the other : instead of saying I shall not do so—because 
you desire me; that is, because you desire me not to do so, I 
shall respect your advice so far, and not do it; or instead of so 
delivering the same words that they should imply, I shall not do so, 
because, that is, merely because you desire it ; he said, I shall not 
do so—because you desire it: that is—because you desire me to 
do so, I shall not do so. 

I shall not do so for any body, another will say, so as to give 
you an idea that he would not be induced to do so at all, when 
what he wishes to say is, that he would not do so for everybody— 
ergo that he would do so for somebody. 

If Shakspeare had written, “ If twere done when ‘tis done, 
then ’twould be done, when ’twere done,” the phrase would have 
been thought profound or beautiful, or significant with a hidden 
purpose by the critics: it would have been delivered on the stage 
with great emphasis, and quoted with admiration by the chief 
writers on the drama. All who could not make meaning of it by 
any sort of hypothesis or contrivance, would believe either that 
Shakspeare intended to make no meaning of it—nonsense to suit 
the character, or the moment—or that the fault was in the tran- 
scriber, the printer, or themselves ; any thing to save Shakspeare. 
But our ambiguities are not subject to such charitable interpreta- 
tion. If we go astray—or appear to go astray—the printer, the 
amanuensis, the reader, the copier are all discharged, and the au- 
thor is saddled. Beware of ambiguities, therefore, at least for a 
century or two. 

Shakspeare says in another fine passage, that every body mouths 
when he gets to it—“ The cry is still they come.” Now query 
to the meaning here. Did Shakspeare intend to say—The ¢ 
is—(then stopping to listen) still /—they come: that is, hush! 
they come? Or did he mean, the ery is still—they come ; that is, 
the ery is hushed—they come! Or, did he mean, the ery is— 
still they come! that is, the cry we hear is in these words, Still 
they come ! Or did he mean the cry is still, they come ! that is, the 
ery continues to be, They come? There critic! thou who preten- 
dest to admire Shakspeare, and to justify Shakspeare, understand 
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thou that if thou canst. Fib as thou wilt—a fib of thine cannot 
help thee, nor hurt another. 

You never heard him speak well of himself, nor anybody else, 
says a writer now before me: meaning to be very severe. But 
what he says is, neither you nor any body else ever heard him 
speak well of himself. 

I never called another blockhead, in my life, whispered a young 
man to me, as we sat together, listening to the rough language of 
a third person ; but he so said it as to mean that he never called 
another blockhead—to his side ; or never called another block- 
head, as if he himself were one. 

‘<]f I was not a great author,” says Hazlitt, On living to one’s 
self, “I could read with ever fresh delight! . . . .—if I 
eould not paint like Claude, I could admire the witchery of the 
soft blue sky, as I walked out and was satisfied with the pleas- 
ure it gave me.”” Now—query. Did not Mr. Hazlitt mean al- 
though, and not if, in the passage above? By if, he implies that 
he is a great author, for he says if I was not: had he used al- 
though, the meaning would still be rather ambiguous, though not 
so bad as it now is. 

Partout les vins sont rouges, the French say ; but we say pas 
tous les vins sont rouges, thereby exactly reversing the sense. 
Voila mon argent, a Frenchman will say ; but we say, in reading the 
same phrase, Voila mon agent! We don’t sound the r: they do. 

I once owned a little bit of a vessel, said a lawgiver not long 
ago, where he meant to be very much on his guard and very ex- 
plicit. Now query——Was the vessel itself a little bit of one, and 
did he own her? Or did he own a small part of a vessel. 

To over-see a thing means to superintend or watch over it ; 
but oversight derived from the same verb, means neglect. We 
say of a man he has got a good deal of gwmption—meaning he is 
acute, clever: but, if he is a blockhead we call himagump. So 
too, we attach one meaning to the phrase overlook, and another 
to that of look over. To overlook a paper, and to look over a 
paper, are strangely different, for no reason that any body can 
see. Thus too, we say that we are mistaken, where we mean, 
not that we are mistaken, but that we mistake. And the usage is 
completely established. By our language we say that another 
mistakes us—but we mean that we ourselves have mistook some- 
body. 

oe was to stop an infection which, as they believed, hurried 
to perdition every soul which it seized, that they employed their 
fire and steel.” Edinburgh Review, XCV. p. 104. Omit the 
word as, and the passage is no longer obsure ; but as it now stands, 
it would appear that the writer himself is of opinion that it was 
as they believed. 
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Exceptio probat regulam, say the law-writers: The exception 
strengthens the rule, say the translators. If so, the more excep- 
tions there are, the stronger the rule should be. 

Speaking of the Rhododendron Maximum, Nuttal says in his 
Botany, p. 104, “This species unfolds its splendid clusters of 
flowers about June or July. They are of various shades of pink, 
and sometimes nearly white, but without fragrance as in all the 
other genuine Rhododendrons. Now query—By the above lan- 

age, are we to understand that all the other genuine rhododen- 

rons are without, or with fragrance? If you do not know the 
facts already, it will be impossible for you to say. 

‘They have no backs to the seats, as in London theatres.” 
Now have they any backs to the seats or not, in London ? 

What time do you breakfast? said A. At half past seven, said 
B. I should think ’twas nearer eight, continued A. Now, did 
he mean to say that he should think it was nearer eight than half 
past seven is; or nearer to eight than to half past seven? Settle 
that if you can. 

“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
Ergo, you may muzzle the ox that treadeth in the corn! I have 
known this interpretation to be put upon the passage by a man of 
excellent common-sense. 

He is a person of consideration. Do I mean by this, that he is 
a person of consequence ; or a thoughtful person. 

A thing is of the last importance, we say, meaning of the first 
importance. 

I wont give more, if I don’t have it, you hear said every day 
in the market. Who would give more, if he didn’t have a thing? 
If I die, 1 can’t do that. Of course—who could, if he were to 

ie? 

Thank you fora slice of that beef a little done: Here you 
mean a slice not rare. But, if you say, thank you fora slice a 
little done, you mean a slice that is rare. 

“To say therefore that the common law is never learned is al- 
most to utter a truism.” Judge Story’s Inaugural Address as 
Dane Professor. Did he mean learn-ed or learn’d? Is the com- 
mon law never mastered—never learnt; or is it never learned, 
erudite ? 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF NATIVE LITERATURE. 


We are no friends to the tariff, as now established, though we 
are far from subscribing to the whole of the received axioms in 
political economy. Free-trade we have always advocated, sub- 
ject however to one single qualification—that of mutuality, re- 
ciprocity. 

But though we are no friends to the tariff as now establish- 
ed, we are decidedly of opinion that it might be extended to yet 
another article, with great advantage to our country, an article 
too of general consumption here and of general necessity. 

Having said this, to prepare the reader for the course of our 
argument in favour of the extension of what we acknowledge has 
gone too far already—a seeming, though not a real paradox—we 
shall try to maintain the following propositions: 1st. That a na- 
tive literature is important to our character and safety as a peo- 
ple; and that therefore native writers should be encouraged by 
bounties, rewards and privileges. 

Secondly—that, owing to peculiar circumstances, the manufac- 
turers of British literature have an advantage in our own markets, 
over our native manufacturers to such an extent, that while the 
former can afford to supply us for nothing—the latter, even if they 
were to give away their own products, and if those products were 
of equal worth, could not expect to cope with the British manu- 
facturer in our own markets. 

Thirdly—That a small tariff on British literature, in the shape 
of a modification of the law of copy-right, would be of great ad- 
vantage to our country. 

These propositions being stated, we shall now begin with the 
first—referring to it as above, with a view to avoid repetition. 

We hold that books and authors are the peace-militia of a 
country. They uphold its character at home and abroad; they 
make it knowi to the other communities of the earth; they pro- 
tect it everywhere and at every point—enlisting the sympathy 
and good wishes, if nothing more, of every other people, where 
commerce might be unheard of, and the glory of war be forgotten 
or of no avail. What has plucked Greece, in her decrepitude, 
from the tremendous coil of the Barbarian? Her literature—her 
writers. But for the former, what should we know of her? But 
for the latter, even her statuary, her architecture, what should 
we know of either, although both survive? About as much 
as we do of the builders of Palmyra. What of her painting, 
music, poetry, drama, history and biography ?—what of her sci- 
ences and scientific men, her politics, and her discoveries, but for 
her writers ? Just nothing at all—absolutely nothing. So of other 
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countries. How many have been spared or privileged out of re- 
spect to their authors ? 

Native writers in a time of peace are what native troops are in 
a period of war. They must be had, whatever be the cost. Mer- 
cenaries may be had cheaper than a native militia, so far as the 
money goes. But still we prefer a native militia ; natives that are 
not altogether so good soldiers nor so cheap at the time, though 
better citizens and safer defenders,—to the foreign and better and 
cheaper soldiers, but worse citizens and more dangerous defenders, 
that we might hire or buy from abroad. Nay, though we might have 
troops from over sea for nothing—we should prefer paying our 
neighbours and brothers and sons a very high price, for defend- 
ing our country, in a period of war. And if so—why not ina 
period of peace? The literature of a monarchy is not intended 
for a republic—the popular literature of Great Britain is decided- 
ly hostile to the simplicity of manners that we should cultivate 
and teach. 

And now, if the reader will refer to the second proposition, 
we will proceed to prove that, 

In the mother country, popular writers are paid on the ave- 
rage, from fifty to one hundred times as much for what they do, 
as they would receive in this country for the very same work, if 
they were American writers. Five thousand guineas have been 
paid for a poem by Moore, that is, including exchange, about 
25,000 dollars. The same poem in this country would not have 
sold for one hundred dollars, if the author had been a native. 
Byron, Scott, Irving, Southey, the Smiths, and all the novel- 
writers have been paid in a like proportion. A novel which 
might be sold to a London publisher, for ten thousand dollars, 
would not command five hundred here. The writers for maga- 
zines, reviews, and annuals in the two countries, are paid more 
nearly alike within the last four years, than any others of the 
multitude who are given up to the trade of authorship. And 
yet, where the British pay a guinea a page, five or six of our 
publishers pay from one or two dollars, that is, from one-fifth to 
two-fifths as much, for the very same work. And why ? 

Because, in the first place, a work is thought better of by us, 
for being British. We are governed by the literary opinions of 
the British—by their reviews and magazines, which are imitated 
and copied and believed in, all over our country. A work which 
appears in the mother country—which is reviewed in the mother 
country—and praised in the mother country, would be sure to sell 
here, though the very same work, if it were brought forth here 
by a native writer, would not pay the cost of publication. 

Because in the second place, the best books of the best Brit- 
ish authors (who being munificently paid at home, are always at 
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work) may be republished here, without any expense for the co- 
py-right. 

And because in the third place, all the wretched and worthless 
productions of the British press, being British, are quite sure to 
be republished the moment they arrive in this country, and sold 
for a bare commission, perhaps not so much, on the cost of the 
paper and printing. 

ow are native writers to contend against these advantages ? 
Though they were to work for nothing and find themselves, they 
could not contend with the foreign manufacture of inferior arti- 
cles, even in our own markets. There is but one way. A tariff 
must be laid on the British manufacture. Else we never can 
have a literature of our own, characteristic, safe, and peculiar. 
And if this must be done—as it undoubtedly must—the sooner it 
is done, the better. 

And here, before we leave this part of the subject, we shall 
take the liberty to refer to the opinion of a most respectable na- 
tive publisher, who understands the matter as well as any man in 
our country. He does not agree with us touching the expedien- 
cy of a tariff; though, if he considered a native literature as we 
do—as an exception to the general laws of free-trade—as a sort 
of peace-militia, that we must have, he would undoubtedly con- 
cur with us. 


“ The world is so overrun with novels, tales, &c. at present, 
that the sale of none of them is now sufficient to warrant any 
man engaging in them, that can find any thing else to do; and 
we doubt whether the Harpers will find it to their interest to con- 
tinue very long such a fire as they have done. Copy-rights ap- 
pear to us (of novels we mean) to be of much less value than 
they were ; and we should hesitate now about giving two-thirds 
of what we would unhesitatingly have paid some years since.— 
Formerly, every novel-reader could purehase every novel that 
appeared—now, he is compelled to be content with a portion 
of them. Within a short time, much of the best talent in Eng- 
land has been turned to the production of novels, which are to 
be had without copy-right, and can be printed to retail at one 
dollar for two volumes. What chance then has an American 
writer, whose book, of the same size, must sell for two dollars ? 
Our friend Cooper has long urged the necessity of making copy- 
rights reciprocal (1) in England and this country ; and we should 
as booksellers, desire it. Being, however, of the same opinion 
as yourself in regard to native talent, so much talked of, and so 


(1) The writer of this, projected the very plan here proposed, nearly five years 
ago, in a British magazine, The Monthly ond tusbpenn. . : 
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little found, we prefer good foreign books, to bad American 
ones; and deem it better that a large quantity of well-written 
English works should be dispersed through the country, than 
that by the extension of the law of copy-right, a heavy duty 
should be paid by all who might wish to read here an English 
work, for the benefit of the author. Our system is not the one 
most advantageous for ourselves ; for our interest and that of the 
author’s are the same. The effect of the existing one is, how- 
ever, bad in one respect. The quantity of trash incessantly vo- 
mited forth is so great as to destroy the demand for good books ; 
and we would have more hesitation about printing a really valu- 
able work, like Eustace’s Italy, than we had ten years since. 
That class of buyers seems to be disappearing rapidly, and the 
demand is in an inverse ratio to the population. 

“ Under such circumstances, we have for some time past relin- 
quished entirely the publication of novels, except those for which 
we had previous engagements. We have published, we believe, 
but one except those in the last twelve months, and that one did 
not sell. We have several good ones, which a year or eighteen 
months since we should have printed without hesitation ; but un- 
der present circumstances do not think it expedient. 

“ We fear that nothing is to be made out of novels in future, 
either for authors or publishers, and- that nothing can be done to 
render it better, unless a tariff in the shape of a copy-right, can 
be put upon foreign books. This Would be, certainly, not advan- 
tageous to the country. a : 

“‘We made, some months since, an agreement for a novel, 
which we would give up, if we could.” 


To the above remarks we reply as follows: What is said of 
the condition of novels and novel-writers, and of their prospects, 
not only in this country but in England, appears to be well 
founded. ‘Nor can we say that we are sorry,—for we shall the 
sooner get in the way of reading only what is worth reading ; 
and that which is worth reading to-day, is very apt to be worth 
reading to-morrow,—ay, or twenty years from to-morrow. 

As to the tariff on British books (not on books in foreign lan- 
guages, for the discriminating duty should be kept off there, ) we 
have already expressed our opinion above ; and we hav€only to 
add, that, in our deliberate opinion, we ought to have our own, 
though they are not socheap. But still we do not say that every 
thing native ought to be encouraged, or protected, even in au- 
thorship ; nor even that, in the best case, a very large protecting 
duty should be laid. But we think a small one would do much 
good. If books were made more costly, we are of opinion that 
instead of being less valued, they would be more valued by our 
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people. They are too cheap now—too easily had. We might 
refer to our country schools in proof. A single month in winter 
is more valued and more profited by in the country, than a whole 
year in a town where schools are plenty and comparatively cheap. 
We might refer to British newspapers,—they, being more costly, 
are better, more prized, more read, more kept than ours. A 
newspaper in England, does the work of more than a volume 
here,—is read by more persons, and remembered by more, than 
any book on this side of the water. Cheap literature, like every 
thing else that has become proverbially cheap, is very apt to be 
the dearest of all. , 

To conclude: After saying what we have, it may be enough 
to add in support of the third proposition, that, if the premises 
are true, a judicious tariff—one that should wisely discriminate 
between articles of utility and articles of luxury ; works of sci- 
ence, and mere novels or poetry ; learned works and school- 
books or elementary picture-books, would, we have no doubt, ef- 
fect a speedy and more honourable change in our literature, than 
we can hope for from any thing, or every thing else. 


P.S. From the publisher, referred to in p. 326,—in reply to the above. 


**We are somewhat, though not altogether, disposed to agree with you about 
cheap literature. So far as it has the effect of lessening the inducement to ex- 
ertion here, it is certainly disadvantageous, because one inducement to study and te 
the perfection of education is done away. In Europe, every man who makes him- 
self master of a subject has before him the hope, though frequently not realised, of 
indemnifying himself therefor by the sale of his book, and a clergyman, a teacher, 
or a man of leisure, with a small income, can employ, profitably to himself and per- 
haps to the world, the time not required by his other pursuits. Here there is no 
such opening—no such inducement to the employment of his time, and we know 
that man requires either the prospect of fame or fortune to induce him to pursue his 
studies. If it were possible to give any copy-right to Europeans, with such limita- 
tions as would prevent the abuse of such a right, it might be done possibly with ad- 
vantage, present and future. In our republican country, however, every thing that 
looks like monopoly, or that has the effect of putting the man of talent above his 
neighbour that has none, is viewed with a jealous eye ; and as the mobocracy can 
always furnish the greatest number of votes, they will be little likely to grant a mo- 
nopoly to a foreigner—perhaps more likely to take away that which is secured to 
our own citizens. They will certainly do nothing to render the property in copy- 
rights more secure. Our copy-right and patent lows are detestably bad, and we 
have tried for years to call the attention of Congress to the state of the former, with- 
out success, because the matter had nothing to do with Adams or Jackson. 

‘* As regards cheap newspapers we fully agree with you, and are almost tempted 
to think a tax upon them which would have the effect of reducing the number 
and increa§ing the circulation of those that would remain, would be an advantageous 
one. There is, under the present system, hardly any talent devoted to that very im- 
portant item in the contributions to the public information. We look in vain for a 
Times, or a Morning Chronicle, among all those that we receive. Cheap as they 
are, it isa fact that they are as expensive as English papers, for they are generally 
so worthless that a man who wishes to be au courant, is obliged to take half a dozen, 
when such a paper as the Times would answer the purpose. For advertising, so 
far as regards booksellers, we believe they are quite as costly ; as, their circulation 
being small, it is necessary to advertise in so many papers to make a book known 
throughout the Union, that it is hardly ever done—and thus a book published here 
is unknown in Bosten, and vice versa. Cheap newspapers we hold to be a nui- 
sance.”’ 
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The Minstrel-Girl. 


THE MINSTREL=GIRL. 


Sue leaned against her favourite tree, 
The golden sunlight melting through 
The twined branches, as the free 
And easy-pinioned breezes flew 
Around the bloom and greenness there; 
Awaking all to life and motion, 
Like unseen spirits sent to bear 
Earth’s perfume to the barren ocean.— 
‘That ocean lay before her then 
Like a broad lustre, to send back 
The scattered beams of day again 
To burn along its sunset track ! 
And broad and beautiful it shone,— 
As quickened by some spiritual breath, 
Its very waves seemed dancing on 
To music whispered underneath. 


And there she leaned,—that Minstrel Girl ! 
The breeze’s kiss was soft and meek 
Where coral melted into pearl 
On parted lip and glowing cheek ,— 
Her dark and lifted eye had caught 
Its lustre from the spirit’s gem ; 
And round her brow the light of thought 
Was like an angel’s diadem : 
For genius, as a living coal, 


Had touched her lip and heart with flame; 


And on the altar of her soul 
The fire of inspiration came. 
And early she had learned to love 
Each holy charm to Nature given,— 
The changing earth—the skies above, 


Were prompters to her dreams of Heaven ! 
She loved the earth—the streams that wind 


Like music from its hills of green— 
The stirring boughs above them twined— 


The shifting light and shade between ;— 


The fall of waves—the fountain gush— 
The sigh of winds—the music heard 
At even-tide, from air and bush— 
The minstrelsy of leaf and bird. 
But chief she loved the sunset sky— 
Its golden clouds, like curtains drawn 
To form the gorgeous canopy 
Of monarchs to their slumbers gone ! 


The sun went down,—and broad and red, 


One moment on the burning wave 
Rested his front of fire to sh 

A glory round his ocean-grave : 
And sunset—far and gorgeous hung 

A banner from the wall of heaven— 
A wave of living glory, flung 

Along the shadowy verge of even. 
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The Minstrel-Girl. 


The trees were leaning on the West, 
Like watchers of the golden sky, 
Trembling, as if the sunset’s breast 
In that warm light were beating high. 


And Acnes watched the glory. Slow, 
But beautiful, the stars came down ; 
And on the sky’s unveiled brow 
The bended moon sat like a crown. 
Oh ! how the spirit mounteth up, 
At such a scene and hour as this ! 
When Earth takes back the bitter cup 
That mingles poison with our bliss— 
And we may kneel beneath the light 
Of sinless Nature, and unseal, 
With all its holy stars in sight, 
The fountain of enthusiast zeal ! 


Yet wherefore did the glow of thought 
From the young cheek of Agnes pass 
As lightly as the dew-webs, wrought 
By fairies on the morning grass ?— 
Came not the spirit of the scene, 
E’en as a rainbow dream to her, 
Soft as her own sweet voice between 
The pauses of a dulcimer ?— 
And yet her cheek grew pale—her eye 
Sank its deep meaning in the shade 
Of fallen lashes ; and a sigh 
From the heart’s deeper memories strayed. 


It was her loneliness of soul— 

The solitude of woman’s bosom, 
Which saddened her young heart, and stole 

From cheek and lip their wonted blossom. 
What though her gift of song was such 

As spirits of the blest might own, 
When, answering to their viewless touch, 

The stars’ soft music wanders down 
Through the ed heavens,—what though her lays 

Woke stranger hearts to fond emotion ; 
And to her ear the cold world’s praise 

Came ceaseless, as the voice of ocean 
Conversing with its own loved moon ;— 

And more than this—what though she felt 
How well her spirit might commune 

With bigher things than those, which dwelt 
Around her pathway ;—what were these 

But fatal gifts to one like her— 
Ungladdened by life’s sympathies, 

hose heart was passion’s sepulchre ? 


And what, alas ! is human fame 
To woman’s heart ?—a cold, vain word— 
Impalpable as air—a name 
or feeling blighted, hope deferred— 
Visions o’ershaded—thoughts that steal 
The secrets of the heart away ;— 
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For all that lofty souls may feel 

When in their prison-house of clay, 
They half reveal their holier light, 

And cast abroad the splendour given 
To burn but in the Giver’s sight 

Upon the altar-shrine of Heaven ! 


The stars had all come out,—the sky 
Had not a stain of crimson on ; 
And in its cold, fixed purity, 
The pale and quiet moonlight shone. 
It —_— on a face as 
changed each falling tear to pearl, 
As listening spirits canght the wail 
Of her—the hapless Minstrel-Girl ! 
Sweetly, but mournfully, her song 
Stole out upon the silver air, 
As Heaven had sent its minstrel throng 
To breathe celestial music there. 


Agnes had loved—undoubtingly 
The bliss of her siieden teed 
To its sole object—rich and free 
As odours on the south-wind cast. 
Heard she the whi of her fame, 
She loved it for the sake of him 
Whose lightest tone of love became 
Like music of the cherubim ; 
Wreathed she with playful hand a flower 
Within the dark, voluptuous curl— 
It was her lover’s wonted hour 
To kneel before his Minstrel-Girl ! 
Her very life seemed woven with 
The nature of her fervent love, 
So deeply, that she might not breathe 
The promptings of a thought above. 


Her lover died. Away from her 
ocean-girls his iem sang ; 
And smoothed his rien sepulchre 
Where the tall, coral branches sprang. 
And it was told her how he strove 
With death—but not from selfish fear ; 
It was the memory of her love 
Which made existence doubly dear. 
They told her how his fevered sl 
Revealed the phantom of his brain— 
He thought his love had come to keep 
Her vigils at his couch of pain ; 
And he would speak in his soft tone, 
And stretch his arms to clasp the air— 
And then awaken with a moan, 
And weep that there was nothing there ! 
And when he bowed himself at last 
Beneath the spoiler’s cold eclipse, 
’ Even as the weary spirit ’ 
Her name was on his marble lips. 
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She heard the tale,—she did not weep— 
It was too strangely sad for tears ; 
And so she kept it for the deep 
Rememberings of after years. 
he poured one lone and plaintive wail 
ant the loved dead—it was — last— 
ike nes dying, on the gale 
pe eed of oF irit — : 
And she became an alte one, 
Forgetful of her olden shrine, 
As if her darkened soul had done 
With all beneath the fair sunshine. 


—_— *twas evening.—Agnes knelt, 
‘ale, passionless—a sainted one— 
On wasted cheek and pale brow dwelt 
The last beams of the setting sun. 
Alone—the damp and cloistered wall 
Was round her like a sepulchre ; 
And, at the vesper’s mournful call 
Was bending every worshipper. 
She knelt—her knee upon the stone— 
Her thin hand veiled h her tearful eye, 
As > ge sin to upon 3 
changes of the changeful sky. 
It seemed as if a sudden thought 
Of her enthusiast moments came 
With the bland eve—and she had sought 
To stifle in her heart the flame 
Of its awakened memory : 
She felt she might not cherish then 
The raptures of a spirit, free 
And passionate as hers had been, 
When its sole worship was, to look 
With a delighted eye abroad ; 
And read, as from an open book, 
The written languages of God. 


How changed she kneels !—the vile, gray hood, 
Where spring-flowers twined with pad hair ; 
And where the jewelled silk hath flowed, 
Coarse veil and gloomy scapulaire. 
And wherefore thus ? as hers a soul, 
Which, all unfit for Nature’s gladness, 
Could grasp the bigot’s poisoued bowl, 
And drain with joy its draught of madness ? 
Read ye the secret, who have nursed 
In your own hearts, intenser feelings, 
Which stole upon ye, at the first, 
Like bland and musical revealings 
From some untrodden Paradise, 
Until your very soul was theirs ; 
And from their maddening ecstasies 
Ye woke to mournfulness and prayers. 


But she is sometimes happy now— 
And yet her happiness is not 
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Such as the bouyant heart may know— 

And it is bleaded with her lot 
To chasten every smile with tears, 

And look on life with ey ng gladness, 
That, undebased by human fears, 

Her Hope can smile on Memory’s sadness, 
Like sunshine on the pany rain, 

Or as the moonlight on the cloud ;— 
Nor would she mingle once again 

With life’s unsympathising crowd.— 
But, yielding up to earnest prayer 

Life’s dark and mournful residue, 
She waiteth for her summons where 

The puro in heart their faith renew. 

Haverhill, 11th mo. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


EpinsurGu Review, No. XCVIII. Boston. Wells & Lilly. An exceed- 
ingly clever number, without so much as one feeble paper to check our admiration. 
But the best, and in the present state of the controversy between the Utilitarians and 
the Non-utilitarians, the Westminster Review and the Edinburgh Review—the most 
interesting, is a reply to Jeremy Bentham, which turns out in the postscript to be a 
reply to—nobody knows whom. The writer, whom we take to be the Reverend 
Sydney Smith, sets out with assuming that no less a personage than the philosopher 
himself had condescended to write an article for the Westminster Review, in reply 
to the former attack by Mr. Smith of the Edinburgh, noticed in the Yankee, p. 164, 
No. 3, new series ; and after saying, we know not how many times, that Mr Bent- 
ham says this, and Mr. Bentham says that—all which he refutes and overthrows in a 
most reverential manner, he winds up with acknowledging that he was altogether mis- 
taken, led astray most pitiably by vulgar newspaper report. As the Rev. Sydne 
Smith does not know who the writer is—although satisfied who he is not, perhaps it 
may be gratifying to him to hear, on authority from this part of the globe, that the 
person who wrote that very article is, in all human probability, very ignorant of the 
scary im of the sect in whose behalf he has appeared. But who is he? One Mr. 

‘onblanque, a clever writer of the Old London Magazine and the London Atlas, we 
apprehend, notwithstanding the wit of this idea about the wolf. 

‘« It is true that there are partial exceptions to the rule, that all men use power as 
badly as they dare. There may have been such things as amiable negro-drivers and 
sentimental masters of press-gangs ; and here and there, among the odd freaks of hu- 
man nature, there may have been specimens of men who were ‘ No tyrants, though 
bred up to tyranny.’ But it would be as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at 
the Foundling, on the credit of Romulus and Remus, as to substitute the exception 
for the general fact, and advise mankind to take to trusting to arbitrary power on the 
credit of these specimens.’” 

But how came he to appear in the Westminster Review? Simply because the 
Utilitarians, who, with the exception of Dr. MacCullock the geologist, are by no 
means happy in playful or pleasant writing, have long entertained a notion that if 
they could feed his hopper, and play him off against the Reverend Sydney Smith, 
whose manner he is smitten with, it would be a capital thing for the Westminster 
Review. But how could he do this, if he was not acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the sect? Simply because he had, together with notes for the occasion—a brief— 


and at least a guineaa page forall he could say. But, supposing all this to be trwe— 
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and we dare say it is true ; how came this paper into the Westminster without hav- 
ing been revised by a competent leader of the sect? Probably because the head of 
the Utilitarians never reads any thing if he can help it ; and because he trusts to 
another, the editor of the W. R., Mr. binries the philanthropist, whose knowledge 
of utility is about on a par (as we say in this country) with his love to the Greeks, 
and his disinterestedness about every thing. 

But the Utilitarians are now beginning to occupy so large a portion of the best 
public journals of the mother-country, that we should be going sadly beneath the dig- 
nity of the subject, were we to say our say in the shape of a note, after this fashion. 
As well might we hope to exhaust ourselves—not our readers, for that any body 
might do with such themes—on Political Economy. Hereafter, perhaps, we may 
find it worth our while to lay bare the secrets of their prison-house. We have the 
power—the materials are now lying within our reach, ready to explode at the first 
onset. Meanwhile, however, we rejoice to perceive that as a new order of thinkers, 
not of talkers, they are multiplying themselves in every part of the old world and 
the new. The day is not far distant we hope—we believe—when for a child to ask 
what is meant by Utility, Utilitarians, or Utilitarianism, will be thought as strange as 
it would be now for a child to ask what his hands are good for. 

In this number too, the Drama, Painting, Architecture, and other matters with 
which our countrymen are beginning to be occupied in a serious way, are well treat- 
ed. The paper on Gothic architecture, is admirable, and we cannot help agreeing 
with the author in what is said here about the origin of the lancet arch, the clustered 
pillars, and other characteristics of that order—thougb it is entirely contrary to all our 
hitherto established opinions. Instead of the idea having been suggested by over- 
arching and interlacing tree-tops tilting their leafy vaults upon slender, accumulated 
and branching shafts,—he supposes its true origin to be found ‘in the style which 
immediately preceded it: and that its perfection was attained, not by any sudden 
discovery, or the development of any new principle, but by a tasteful and progressive 
combination of those ornaments, contrivances, er beauties, that had at first been se- 
parately devised. 'The Romans, if not the Greeks, had left magnificent specimens of 
lofty buildings, and even of tiers and series of arches and windows, in their aque- 
ducts, their theatres, and amphitheatres. The intersection of the circular arch, first 
projected, in all likelihood, as a casual ornament, generated the pointed arch : the 
clustering of columns for strength probably suggested their clustering for beauty ; the 
square pier would naturally become indented from the same analogy ; and ornament 
after ornament would be invented, as the genius of the builders was developed, in an 
age where wealth was in few hands, and where there were but few other means for 
its employment, till the stately and imposing piles of the magnificent Gothic arose, 
to predominate over the more massive grandeur of the models of classic antiquity.’ 


Lapy MorGan’s Boox or THE Bouporr. A mighty free-spoken body to 
be sure, her Lady-Morganship has become. Chit-chat and gossip, nonsense and 
what her ladyship’s tadyshipe aftér being at Paris a winter or so, would call persi- 
flage, by the wheelbarrow-load. Andéall for why ?—pourquoi, as the ‘* queen-bee’” 
would ask. (Her ladyship is the ** Queen-bee”’ of Mr. Coleman’s hive in New-Bur- 
lington-Street, by her own showing.) Je n’en sais rien, as her ladyship would 

robably answer, after holding still for Sir Thomas Lawrence to get her ladyship’s 
Sines for nothing, with a mob of princes and princesses, and rival Dutchesses 
gathered about her, and waiting to be perpetuated in the same way. But notwith- 
standing her French, her self-conceit and her exceedingly laughable mistakes of one sort 
and another, Mrs. Lady Morgan, wife of Sir Somebody Morgan the apothecary, is an 
exceedingly pleasant somebody—on paper, and for aught we know, in every other 
possible situation. But,—but—she is not always right—(and here we might con- 
trive to introduce a capital story in French, about the girl who wondered why she 
never could find any body but herself qui avait toujours raison ; but we forbear, 
lest, as we may not see this proof, the printers should Morganee our French. And 
we might go so far as to hint, that peradventure the ‘‘ Congress of Americans, pre- 
sented to her by General Lafayetie,’’ to which Congress her Jadyship alludes with 
irresistible humour, were not altogether rightly informed about the Boston Literary 
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Gazette, wherein appeared a scurrilous portrait of her ladyship, as unlike the truth 
she would have us believe, as the reflection of her warm spirited Irish face would 
be in a concave mirror ; about the editor thereof, ‘* with an Jrish name, a writer 
for Blackwood ;’’—-nor about the paper itself, which under the said singular editor- 
ship had ‘lived and died within a few weeks’’—Our brother of the American 
Monthly, and his note at the bottom of page 586, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
P. 8S. The man with the Irish name, a writer for Blackwood, was never * re- 
ceived’? by her ladyship, though her ladyship was in the habit of “ receiving 
Americans from every part of the United States for eight years together ;’’ nor did 
he ever write a line for the Boston Literary Gazette but once in his life, and that 
was about himself ; nor one syllable of the obnoxious paper charged to him by her 
ladyship—and of this he puts himself upon the country. Yet more—He neither 
knows nor suspects the author, and of this her lively ledyship may be assured. 


Lecrures oN THE Restrictive System—By Thomas R. Dew. Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The author of this little work (of two hundred octavo pages) is the professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law, of William and Mary College, and ap- 
pears to have handled his subject in a masterly manner. aopewes we say, because 
we have no time to read the book through (it has arrived so late in the month,) und 
if we had, we very much apprehend, from our settled hatred of every thing that 
smacks of jargon, in that plainest of all sciences, to a man of plain understanding, 
some practice, and no theory—to wit, Political Economy, that we should gallop 
through it faster than the author would like, or say a good deal more on the subject 
than our readers would put up with. But a friend, who Aas had time to read it, 
and on whose judgment (with some small qualification) we should rely in such mat- 
ters almost as confidently as upon our own,—speaks thus of it. We judge by here 
and there a paragraph ; our friend by the whole. 

«I am glad to see this book on Political Economy. I wish the like were more 
published and more read in this country. Our schools for grown-up people, as well 
as for children, teach them the rudiments of every thing but the sciences they most 
need. The subject of political economy, the science of government—an acquaint- 
ance with local and general law—or such a knowledge of these matters as is indis- 
pensable for the right performance of our duties as citizens, is postponed for some fu- 
ture time of leisure,—for our days of mature reflection ; or, rather, looked upon as a 
matter not to be meddled with by every-day folks, and only to be understood by 
those educated for the more dignified walks of life. Our people must get upon a 
different way of thinking, if they hope to escape the horrors that are growing upon 
us with an increased density of population. 1 would ask, can any thing be more ab- 
surd than to suppose that our form of government is not only the best in the world, 
but becoming almost perfect,—when it is a notorious fact, that take the people to- 
gether, and it is the people who govern, there is not one individual in ten thousand, 
and here we may include all professional gentlemen, as well as gentlemen at large, 
who pretends to understand the science of government, or has ever given the sub- 
ject a serious consideration. Of how little comparative value are our Laman and 
other odd-named societies, that neglect the most important branch of education— 
all that is national and properly characteristic of an American citizen, and content 
themselves with teaching a few terms, appertaining to sciences which their hearers 
will probably never understand. Political economy is unknown among us ; and 
should any thing on the subject of jurisprudence reach our ear, it is but an emanation 
from the ‘ collected wisdom of a thousand years,’ that might have remained on the 
other side of the Atlantic a thousand years more, but has no business here. 

**IfL had but time, I would make some observations on the book, not for your 
use, nor for the instruction of mankind, but in the hope of making our good fellow- 
citizens wake up, and think for themselves on a subject that should be as much a part 
of education, as the most useful branches now taught in our schools. ”’ 


Dramatic Mrrror. A daily octavo under this title is now issued in Boston ; 
which may do good, if it keeps clear of party feelings, abuse and personality. 
Courage and conduct are wanted in the censorship of the Drama now. And with 
such qualities any thing—yea, every thing may be done. 
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MonTGoMERY's Poems. Boston. Charles Ewer, Crocker & Brewster, Lin- 
coln & Edmands, Carter & Hendee. 

Of Mr. Robert en as a poet, we have a very poor opinion: We are 
sorry to say 80,—but such is the simple truth. No man of our day who has presum- 
ed to meddle with the Majesty of Heaven and Earth—no, not even Mr. Pollok him- 
self, has ever been so widely or so hugely overrated ; or written so much to so little 
purpose. What more do we know of our Father above—the Lord God of the Uni- 
verse—Jehovah—from all that such men have thought proper to publish of Him ?— 
and of themselves? Yet more. We do grievously mistake, or the author of the 
wordy newspaper-stuff we have here, under the name of a Universal Prayer, is ve 
much of a coxcomb, as well as very little of a poet. Else how could he suffer himself 
to be set forth, in the title-page of his own book, after the fashion he is—like the 
hero of a French cookery-book—with his hair — on his forehead like a girl’s, 
and tumbled up in huge masses at the temples : , pho,—talk of the sincerity, or 
the manhood, or the high-mindedness, or the piety of such cattle! it is an out- 
rage on common sense. They poets !—they Christians !—they worshippers of the 
Everlasting God ! No—they are popinjays, neither more nor less—rhyming popinjays. 

Nor, to say the truth, do we believe that Mr. Robert Montgomery’s heart is alto- 
gether in the right place. If it were, would he show such vindictive, resentful, or 
empty passion as he does whenever he alludes to his reviewer in that paltry affair, 
the London Literary Gazette? Are we too severe? We hope not—we believe not ; 
for, of a truth, it is high time to look into the general character and deportment of 
men who are pushed forward now, chiefly we fear upon theological or sectarian 
grounds, to ecm | the deserted thrones of such archangels among men as they 
were, with whom Robert Montgomery and Mr. Pollok are now openly and hourly 
compared. 

For ourselves, we do not scruple to say, that in this book of one hundred and 


thirty-two pages, there are not five lines of poetry worth quoting. We have looked 
in vain for one—even one. 


Common-Sense Appresses. By a Citizen of Philadelphia. Another pam- 
phlet on that everlasting subject, about which every body proses with impunity—to 
be borne with, nevertheless, inasmuch as it comes out on the other side of the ques- 
tion ; that is, in favour of the tariff ; and what is far stranger—it is addressed to 
the citizens of the South. It is a well-written, sensible pamphlet, and we recom- 
mend the author to send a copy of it, by the very next mail, to Professor Dew, 
above mentioned, author of Lectures on the Restrictive System ; and we beg Prefes- 
sor Dew to lose mo time in forwarding a copy of his in reply. If neither party is 
convinced—let the argument be repeated till one or the other gives in, or the mail 
refuses to play go-between any longer. This we take it is the usual way of arguing 
about Phrenology, Political Economy, Theology (or sectarianism rather), and Utilita- 
riavism. But, in sober truth, our seaders ought to be informed upon the subject here 
treated of : It is their duty. And if they are honest men, they will read both . 
sides——not all the books on both sides, nor all the theories, but a book no larger than 
either of these, and be prepared to give a reason for the faith that is in them, which- 
ever side they take. Both are sensible, and satisfactory, so far as they go; and 
they who desire to go further, will read Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and the five 
volumes of Say, in French, from the Russian of Henri Storch, a counsellor of state, 
whose notions are admirably set forth at large, by the indefatigable Say. 


Lerrers To Concress on Natrionat Free Scuoors. With the author 
of this, whoever he may be, do we heartily concur. Not that we think all his ar- 
guments unanswerable ; but his faith is—and his faith goes to prove that ry 
have and ought to have the power to augment the happiness of our posterity. ho 
will deny this? Who refuse to believe that by improving the minds we improve the 
hearts of a people ; or that more good may be done in this way than by any other 
within the reach or the resources of Congress—short perhaps of providing for the gra- 
dual, speedy and sure emancipation of our slaves, at the general charge of the 


country, according to a plan proposed by the writer in the Westminster Review for 
January 1826. 








